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A Digmiftied, Beautiful Silver Service 
“The Washington’”’ 


Graceful and simple of line, 
the Washington silver service 


appeals especially to those of 


quiet and conservative taste. 


ores 
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It is a service which _har- 


~3 
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monizes particularly well with 
Colonial furniture and furnish- 
ings. For Autumn weddings 
and anniversaries there are any 
number of pieces which will 


make charming gifts. 


There are tea sets, coffee sets, 
platters, sandwich trays, knives, 
forks, spoons and serving pieces, 


in most interesting variety. 
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Fiction 

Lovers, The. By Elizabeth Pennell. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.00 net. 

Most romances that come our way 
come incomplete, but this true romance 
is perfect from its beginning in a Lon- 
don garret to its end on the battle- 
fields of France. The added wonder is 
that it is all true, as true as Mrs. Pen- 
nell, a delightful recorder, could make 
it. She first saw the lovers from her 
own studio window in London. They 
had just occupied a garret upon the op- 
posite side of the way. They were too 
much concerned with their painting and 
their love to bother about pulling down 
the shades, and Mrs. Pennell watched 
them in their happiness until the market 
for their pictures dwindled to an extent 
that they had to move from the garret. 
She wrote the story of the romantic 
idyl] for an American magazine and 
thought the matter ended. 

Strangely enough, just before the be- 
ginning of the War, the young artist 
called at her studio and told her that 
he was the lover. The War breaks, he 
enlists with the first hundred thousand, 
goes to the front and writes letters to 
the girl he left behind him, until the date 
of Loos the letters cease to come. Mrs. 
Pennell knew the girl and read and 
has now published the letters. 

A more beautiful story would be diffi- 
cult to find. The lover was not made to 
be a private—he loved beauty and he 
enjoyed thinking. And yet his letters 


explain, as do no others, the stuff the | 
ranks are sometimes made of and they | 


record without meaning to the experi- 


ence of the millions in the training and | 


the trenches. The beauty as the letters 
of a Lover, the interest as the letters 
of a Soldier, the pathos as the letters 
of a Martyr, make this book a perfect 


gem. Lucky are we that L’Amoureuse | 
has been willing to give the world the | 


privilege of sharing her love-letters. 


Master of the Hills, The. By Sarah | 


Johnson Cocke. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
To most people the quiet, proud, sen- 


sitive nature of the mountaineers is as | 


incomprehensible as the doings and 


thoughts of the outside world are to | 


them. As a matter of fact, these people 
are the really true Americans—most of 
them coming from _pre-Revolutionary 
descent. 

It is about these people that the book 
is written, those of the Georgian hills. 
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BOOKS 


ENGLISH—AMERICAN—RUSSIAN—WAR 
For All Kinds of Readers 


THE OTHER BROWN 7 
By Adele Luehrmann by 


A murder, an interrupted romance, 
mistaken identities, and dual person- 
alities—all play their part in this new 
mystery story by Adele Luehrmann. 
Before the end of the story the 
reader has thrown the guilt upon al- 
most every character, except the 
sleepy-eyed young detective and the 
ingenuous college boy. But not once 
will the reader guess the real crim- 
inal, who is—but the writer of this 
advertisement won’t tell. 






8 Illustrations. 12mo. Price $1.35 


IN THE WORLD By Maxim Gorky 


One of the real literary events of 1917. “All of Gorky’s seventeen previous books 
are but so many stepping stones to this,” said the famous Russian critic Chukovsky 
of Gorky’s autobiography, “My Childhood.” This second volume shows him 
making his way, as a worker on a boat on the Volga, in an.ikon shop, in a shoe 
store; drifting about Russia; asking questions; and as he probes and explains his 
environment of people and things for himself, the reader senses the national Rus- 
sian character with a surety that few other books on Russia give. 

8vo. Price $2.00 


THE INNER DOOR By Alan Sullivan 


A poignant love story enacted against a background of the ever-present war be- 
tween Capital and Labor. The author lays bare some of the most perplexing 
problems causing that war, humanizing the whole question by the healing touch 
of art. But the contest between the workmen in the great factory and the me- 
chanically-minded and unscrupulous manager is only the background of the book. 
In the midst of a great strike the hero works out his own salvation and finds the 
woman he loves and needs. 

12mo. Frontispiece. Price $1.35 


THE FRIENDS: anp 
TWO OTHER STORIES 
By Stacy Aumonier 

The title story, “The Friends,” 

originally appeared in ““The Century 

Magazine.” Collier's Weekly said 

all 


the more so, in that, without preach- 
ing, it shows life as it often is.” 





of it: “Very sincere, very vital 


a Two other stories in this volume, 


‘ ——- ———— - >. —— YF 


also notable examples of his art, are: 
“In the Way of Business” and “The 
Packet.” All are brilliant gripping 
achievements of the story-telling art. 





16mo. Frontispiece. Price $1.00 
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Film of Fear, The. By Arnold Fred- 
ericks Kummer. W. J. Watt & Co 
$1.35. 


A splendid detective story centering 
around a beautiful actress against whom 
a jealous woman and her accomplices are 
plotting, planning to destroy her beauty. 


Through the help of a marvelous de- | 
tective she is saved. Through numerous | 
and thrilling adventures the reader is 


plunged. 


Enchantment.» By E. Temple Thurs- 
ton. D. A. Appleton & Co. 


The heroine is Patricia Desmond, a 
young Catholic girl, whose 
pledged her to the church at her birth. 

After “Pat” developed into a splen- 
did type of girlhood, her father was 
loath to part with her. The priest finally 
consented so long as her father remained 
sober. 
his promise, but once he failed. 

Then came Pat’s determination to do 
her own deciding, a plan that led her 
into the very realms of enchantment. 


father | 


For a long time Desmond kept | 
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ibe Met? 


She is the heroine of Kathleen Norris’s new novel 
womanhood, in which every woman will find much of herself, and every 
man a new understanding of womankind. 
desire was to live, and it was that desire which sent her out into the world, 


an epic of American 





The girl Martie’s compelling 


| brought her to grips with life, and made her fight on through all the hard 
things life had to offer, until at last she had won her place in the world of 


accomplishment. 
you ought to know. 


Red Roses. By Joyce Thomas. Henry | 


$1.50. 

A story of great charm particularly 
adapted to the time being, a story of 
the great War. 


Altemus Company. 


Madame Prince. By W. Pett Ridge. 
George H. Doran Company. $1.35. 

This author has been aptly called the 
“Mark Twain of England.” 
familiar with “The Kennedy People” 
and “The Happy Recruit” will be glad 
to read this new tale by a very clever 
author. 


The Derelict, and Other Stories. By 
Phyllis Bottome. The Century Com- 
pany. $1.35. 

Miss Bottome last year won a great 
deal of praise because of her book, “The 
Dark Tower.” This 
short stories, the first of which, “The 
Derelict,” is a story set in London and 
on the Cornish seacoast, in which the 
principles give help to fallen men and 
women. Besides this tale there are 
seven short stories, all full of excellent 
humor and satire, among which are 
“The Pace,” “Brother Leo” and “An 
Awkward Turn.” 


House of Landell, The. By Gertrude 
Capen Whitney. R. F. Fenno & Co. 


It is a little hard to place this book. | 


It is not a novel; it is not a well-con- 
structed narrative. It is partly an ex- 
position of psychic forces in the heroine 
and for the rest a protagonism of 
Christ Consciousness in religion and 
ethics. It is amateurishly written, and 
the characters are not well developed. 
The love interest inheres in the alliance 
of one member of the New England fam- 
ily with a Southern girl and the prog- 
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Those | 


volume contains | 


To Business Edward N. Hur- 
ley, new chair- 


Men man of the 
shipping board, is known as a busi- 
ness man of wide vision and prac- 
tical experience. To see the quali- 
fications he brings to his task of 
building ships, one only needs to 


glance through this book, “The 
Awakening of Business.” Here is 


a true business classic reflecting 
the constructive ideas and ideals of 
a great business leader. 


Ireland is like “a tem- 


peramental wife 
married to an intensely respectable 
but unexciting husband. She wants 
to ‘live her own life.’” It is in this 
amusing fashion that Ian Hay 
sums up the Irish question in his 
new book, “The Oppressed Eng- 
lish.” Humorous, but human and 
sound throughout, this little vol- 
ume throws real light on a vexed 
subject. Net 50 cents 


She is an unusual heroine, this Martie Monroe—a girl 
Meet her in the pages of 


‘Martie, The Unconquered ”’ 


By Kathleen Norris 


‘Dominant “* iplin sg, 
among English 


omy? 

Stil authors, is 
dominant still,” a Kipling lover 
writes us. “As I read his new col- 
lection of stories (A Diversity of 
Creatures) I realized his power 
anew. Something of the great au- 
thor’s reaction to the world war is 
here, but more of his new vein of 
interpretation of English life. As 
he was India’s voice, so now, too, 
he is England’s.” 


Two Streaks 24 4 om of 

way—t hese 
of Rust were the foun- 
dation on which James J. Hill built 
the Empire of the Northwest. 
Some people called it “Jim” Hill’s 
luck. Those who understood knew 
it was Hill’s pluck and hard work. 
“The Life of James J. Hill,” by 
Joseph Gilpin Pyle, has been pro- 
nounced “The great biography of the 
year.” 2 vols. Boxed, Net, $5.00 


THE STORY OF THE HOUR—Grace S. Richmond’s 


The Whistling Mother 


She was one of America’s million mothers who are sending their sons 


out to fight for democracy. She was human like the rest—it wasn’t easv— 


but she had a trick of whistling when things seemed black. 


Mrs. Richmond 


writes with patriotic fire and deep feeling this good-cheer story for Amer- 


ica’s need. 


She is one of the million mothers herself. 


THE NEW YORK 


TIMES says of the book, “Mrs. Richmond has written a touching bit of a 


story, and done it with fine, restrained, simple art. 
Net 50 Cents 


best thing she has ever done.” 


Artistically, it is the 


| Your bookseller will be glad to tell you more about these books 
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“OVER THERE”’ 


Equip Your Boys With These Splendid Guides to Service and Safety ‘‘ Over There ”’ 





HOW TO LIVE AT THE FRONT 


For the American Soldier From an English Comrade-at-Arms 
By HECTOR MacQUARRIE, Second Lieutenant, Royal Field Artillery 


12 Photogravure Illustrations. 


The author tells the American soldier what he may expect in France. 


12mo. $1.25 net. 


The read- 


ing will make a man feel at home among the Tommies, the Poilus, the French and 
English people whom he sees on leave, and will show him how to avoid danger and 


thus fight for his country instead of dying for it. 


it before he goes to France. 


COMPLETE U. S. 
INFANTRY GUIDE 


Profusely Illustrated. 2100 Pages. 
Octavo. $6.00 net. 


This yolume for officers and non-commissioned 
officers of all the armies of the United States 
contains an actual reprint of all the material 
referring to Infantry contained in those 24 Gov- 
ernment yolumes which must now be studied by 
men training for officership and be continually 
referred to by the regular officer in the field. It 
is an absolute compendium of Infantry informa- 
tion. 


THE SOLDIERS’ ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH CONVERSATION BOOK 


Leather, Cloth, 30 cents net. 


For the man going to the front this handy 
pocket edition will be invaluable. It contains 
hundreds of useful sentences and words enabling 
the soldier to converse with the French and Bel- 
gian allies, with correct De a ny of each 
word. It is also a splendid book for any one 
who wishes to gain a handy working knowledge 
of French phrases in daily use. 


75 cents; 


Every American soldier should read 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
MILITARY SERVICE 


By CAPT. L. C. ANDREWS, U. 8. C. 
Who Has Trained Thousands at Plattsburg. 
428 Pages. Lllustrated. $1.50 net. 

Fits the Pocket. 

Used as a text at Training Camps, endorsed 
and authorized in the Printed Announcements of 
the War College. This is the book which gives 
a real survey of the whole service. A book of 
instruction, a text on leadership and inspiration. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
NAVAL SERVICE 


By COMMANDYS TEES STIRLING, 
580 Pages. Illustrated. Price, $2.00 net. 
Fits the Pocket. 


Prepared for the civilian who considers enter- 
ing the Navy and the non-commissioned officer 
who desires advancement, this book reveals as 
does none other the training and work of a 
Navy man. It is as complete a hand-book as 
could be presented upon the practice and theory 
of all matters pertaining to the Navy. 


A New ‘‘ Mason Brant’’ Mystery 


THE RACCOON LAKE MYSTERY 


By NEVIL MONROE HOPKINS 
Author of “The Strange Cases of Mason Brant.” 


Four Illustrations in color by Gayle Hoskins. 


A humorous detective yarn has possibilities ! 


$1.35 net. 


And they are fully realized in this 


novel with a stimulating murder mystery, a double love affair, a delightful motley of 


unusual characters. 


The scene is a wilderness camp, where the lionized novelist and 


college professor becomes the center of difficulties, romantic and mysterious, from which 
he is extricated by Mason Brant, the greatest of detectives. 


IF 1 WERE TWENTY-ONE 


Tips From a Business Veteran 
By WILLIAM MAXWELL 


Eight Illustrations in black and white. 


i2mo. $1.25 net. 


A book for the man who is twenty-one, the man who wishes he were, and the 


man who would be twenty-one again. 


With a wealth of pointed anecdote and clever 


allusion, the author maps out the campaign before the young man, and the equip- 


ment he needs to win success. 


The humor is delightful, the stimulus powerful, and 


the wisdom of that practical kind that forms a tool ready to the hand of the ambitious 


PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
By PAUL L. ANDERSON, E. E. 
Lecturer of The Clarence H. White School of Photography 


man. 


21 half-tone illustrations. 


38 explanatory line cuts. 
Every photographer who wishes to do more than merely “push-the-button” 


$2.50 net. 
will 


find discussed in this volume the very points on which he wants helpful suggestions and 


definite instruction. 


It is written from a scientific standpoint, not too elementary on 
the one hand nor too ultra-technical on the other. 


Mr. Anderson combines a fine pic- 


torial appreciation with a clear grasp of scientific principles upon which success in 


photography must depend. 





AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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ress of the heroine to marriage with a 
man who is a rather flat individual. 

The author never seems certain what 
she is doing, whether advancing such 
story interest as she desires or in 
preaching, and the result cannot be con- 
sidered a very important addition to fic- 
tion or to an ethical propaganda. 


Preacher of Cedar Mountain, The. By 
Ernest Thompson Seton. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 


The first novel of Mr. Thompson Seton 
is a disappointment. For a man who 
has made his mark in a particular field 
it is a pity that he has found it neces- 
sary to indulge in the novel form at 
all. His book is a poor attempt at a 
Harold Bell Wright tale, and ends by 
being merely a readable little narrative, 
with a strong moral, but no real force 
of action to hold the reader. 


Alabaster Box, An. By Mary E. Wil- 
kins, Freeman and Florence Morse 
Kingsley. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

A mystery story that is a disappoint- 
ment. As an effort in collaboration it 
seems to have little reason for existing. 
Either of these authors can write a 
much better tale alone. 


Within the Gates of Yildiz. By Julien 
L. Brode. R. G. Badger. $1.25. 


The old Sultan has incarcerated in his 


harem a beautiful French girl, who has 


been kidnapped. In an attempt to 
escape from the royal harem she is 
compelled to kill a eunuch and is fired 
upon by the palace guards. She man- 
ages to get away, but the Charge d’Af- 
faires of the American Embassy, who 
aids her, is captured. Just as he is 
about to be shot the Young Turks take 
the city and the palace and save him 
just in time. The old Sultan is caught 
as he seeks flight through a secret pas- 
sage to his yacht. 

The play gives a great deal of insight 
into the politics of Turkey and her dip- 
lomatic intimacy with Germany, so im- 
portant in leading to the present War. 


Captain of the Host and The Supreme 
Test. By Florence Elise Hyde. R. G. 
Zadger. $1.00. 

The Captain of the Host, whose youth 
has been a sacrifice to family duty, 
whose prime has been devoted to win- 
ning through hard work a footing in 
world’s. arena, experiences in his 
middle years for the first time the won- 
der of the great passion. Unexpectedly 
he is confronted by the discovery that 
the happiness of her who is the most 
precious gift of God depends upon a 
surrender of his claims. 

“The Supreme Test” is the story of 
an earnest young girl’s strivings to ful- 
fill her literary destiny and attain to 
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the highest womanhood in spite of ob- 
stacles and unprincipled people. 


Turn to the Right. 
son. Duffield & Co. 


By Bennett Mus- 
$1.35. 


The novelization of a play that has | 


been compared to “The Old Homestead.” 
As a play it is probably more effective 
than as a novel. The general construc- 
tion is amateurish and old-fashioned. 


Snare, The. By Rafael Sabatini. J. 
B. Lippincott Company. 

Those who read the “Sea Hawk,” that 
magnificent yarn of Elizabethan days, 
know Rafael Sabatini as a master of 
language and as a wizard in the spin- 
ning of a thrilling yarn. The words, 
“Torres Vedras,” “Salamanca,” “Alme- 
ida” and “The Iron Duke” suggest much 
to the reader. “The Snare” chronicles 


as desperate a love-story as is found | 


through a long search of modern novels 
—the scene is laid during those days in 
which Wellington drained the power of 
Napoleon by drawing Messina into Por- 
tugal. 

“It is established beyond doubt that 
Mr. Butler was drunk at the time,” for 
if Mr. Butler, or, rather, Lieutenant 
Butler, had not been drunk he would 


not have been so wild and irresponsible | 


as to break into a nunnery, a Portu- 
guese nunnery, just when it was most 
important that the English troops 
should bein the--good..graces of the 
Portuguese Council of the Regency. 
That he thought the nunnery a monas- 
tery, and that he was thirsty, and had 
heard rumors of a monastery wine- 
cellar were extenuating circumstances, 
but hardly sufficient excuse. 
rang the convent bell, the villagers as- 
sembled, with the result that three of 
Major Butler’s men were killed. He 
was wounded 


the Council of Regency to stand him, 
should he be found, before a firing 
squad. 


The nuns | 


and disappeared upon | 
hearing that the English army promised | 





It has been truly said Conrad stands | 


alone in his ability to present the most 
thrilling plot backed up by the most 
astounding psychology. To this rising 
Englishman, Rafael Sabatini, belongs 


the palm of being able to bring from | 


the past its local color, its charm, its 


romance, and to set into the past a plot | 


worthy of a master of detective fiction 
and to plumb human motives with the 
directness of the Russian psychologists. 


Kleath. By:’Madge Macbeth. Small, 
Maynard & Co. $1.35. 

Returning to Klondike during the re- 
cent rush for wealth, the author depicts 
thrilling scenes and powerful characters 
who seem to be callous to evil to recog- 


nize the difference between wrong and | 


right. In Dawson was blended the com- 
ponent parts of every nation, and fol- 
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APPLETONS’ SEPTEMBER FICTION 


George Gibbs’ New Romance of the War 


THE SECRET WITNESS 


By the Author of “The Yellow Dove,” etc. 


A wartime romance involving the crowned heads of Europe. 
central figures are a charming Austrian Countess and her British 
sweetheart, who discover a secret plot to throw all Europe into the 


seething caldron of war. 


The 


They report this information to their 


respective governments and immediately the dogs of the secret 
service are let loose. Complications, intrigue and terrifying experi- 
ences follow in quick succession, but through it all the beautiful 


romance of the Countess and her 


3ritish sweetheart stands out. 


The story is founded on authentic data presented by a well-known 


Vienna correspondent. 


ALEXIS 


By Stuart Maclean. 


A romance for all music lovers. The 
story of the development of a gifted, 
attractive boy of humble origin into a 
music genius, and who is able to re- 
pay with the highest gift within his 
power the debt he owes his benefac- 
tor. $1.50 net 


Illustrated by George Brehm. 


$1.50 net. 





COUSIN JULIA 
By Grace Hodgson Flandrau. 


“Cousin Julia” is the socially ambitious 
wife of a rising business man of the 
Middle West. What happens when she 
attempts to arrange marriages for her 
daughters who chance to have minds 
of their own is delightfully told. The 
author’s keen sense of humor makes 
the book most refreshing reading. 
$1.40 net. 


The New Novel by Emerson Hough 


THE BROKEN GATE 


By the Author of “The Mississippi Bubble,” “The Magnificent, 
Adventure,” etc. 


This is a strong story of broken social conventions and of a woman’s 
determination to live above the criticism she encounters every- 


where, and for the son she adores 


. The attitude of the narrow com- 


munity toward a woman who has “sinned” is pictured in all its 
dreadful reality as well as the attitude of the man, who goes his way 
uncriticized to a place of honor and respect among the people. The 
handling of the trying situations in this story and its dramatic con- 
clusion has made it without any doubt the strongest novel Emerson 


Hough has ever produced. 


CHRISTINE 


A Fife Fisher Girl 
By Amelia E. Barr, Author of 
“Jan Vedder’s Wife,” etc. 


A romance of Scotland among the 
fisher-folk of Fife. The story is full 
of the delightful atmosphere of the 
sea and contains vivid pictures of the 
life of the fisher-folk. 


Frontispiece in color. $1.50 net. 


Illustrated by Leone Bracker. 


$1.50 net. 


A New Edition of Stephen Crane’s Masterpiece 


THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE 


With a Foreword by Arthur Guy 
Empy, Author of “Over the Top.” 
Issued in response to repeated re- 
quests. A book which critics have 
agreed is the greatest war novel ever 
written. Bound in semi-flexible fa- 
brikoid and printed on thin paper. 

$1.00 net. 
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Books of the Day 


A History of the Great War—Volume Two. 
THE BRITISH CAMPAIGN IN FRANCE AND FLANDERS—1915 
—_— ae 


RR ORR 
By Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
Although many military critics and many distinguished soldiers have read the first volume of this work 
there has been no instance up to date of any serious correction. Uniform with Volume I: THE BRITISH 
CAMPAIGN IN FRANCE ‘AN ) FLANDERS—1914. Illustrated. Maps. 
Net $2.00. 


GERMANY, THE NEXT REPUBLIC? By Carl W. Ackerman 


Accredited representative of The United Press in Germany 
for over two years prior to the breaking of diplomatic rela- 
tions. 

Will help you as no other book can to a full understanding of why autocratic Germany hates and fears 
democratic America and why we must defeat Germany. Illustrated. 12mo. Net, $1.50. 


THE LAND OF DEEPENING SHADOW: Germany at the Third Year of 
War By D. Thomas Curtin 


“Better than any other war-time writer, Mr. Curtin has given the measure of the German people.’ 
New York Times. 12mo. Net, $1. 


TRAINING FOR THE TRENCHES. A Practical Handbook 
By Captain Leslie Vickers 


Lecturer on Trench Warfare, Department of Military 
Service, Columbia University; Late Lieutenant of the Sea- 
forth Highlande re. 
Based upon personal experiences gained during the first two years of the war in France. 
officers who have been on the firing line since the beginning of the war. 12mo. Net, $1.00. 


THE FLAMING SWORD, In Serbia and Elsewhere 
By Mrs. St. Clair Stobart 


A poignant and thrilling narrative by an English lady who had the status of Major in King Peter’s 
forces. Mrs, Stobart, ‘‘The Florence Nightingale of the Great War,’’ was the = woman in history to 
mobilize and command a field hospital in war. Fully illustrated. 12mo. Net, $1.7 


THE VISION SPLENDID, and Other Poems By John Oxenham 


Author of “‘All’s Well and Other Poema.”’ 
Poe ms of the new sense of religion due to the war. A new volume by “‘Britain’s poet laureate of the 
war,’’ who is rapidly becoming the popular war poet of the English-speaking world. 2mo. Net, $1.00. 


PSYCHICAL INVESTIGATIONS. Some Personally Observed Proofs of 
Survival. By J. Arthur Hill 


Author of “‘New Evidences in Psuchical Research,”’ ‘‘Re- 
ligion and Modern Psychology,” ‘‘Spiritualism and Poychieal 
Research,’ etc. 

says: “I commend this book.’’ 


Other volumes to follow. Octavo. 


Endorsed by 


Sir Oliver Lodge, author of ‘*Raymond,”’ Octavo. Net, $2.00. 


RAYMOND: Or Life and Death. With Examples of the Evidence for Sur- 
vival of Memory and Affection After Death By Sir Oliver Lodge 


One of the outstanding publications of the year. Illustrated. Octavo. Net, $3.00. 


Horace Annesley Vachell 
FISHPINGLE 


Delicate, charming, romantic, distinguished—thor- 


Edward William Thomson 
OLD MAN SAVARIN STORIES" 


t a Tales of Canada and the Canadians. 

oughly Vachellian. A book full of, as one Quenney “Old Man Savarin’’ is widely known among lovers 

was wont to say, ‘‘meat and gravy.’’ Net, $1.35. of Canadian literature. The rich flavor of these 
tales is distilled out of the very marrow of Canadian 


J. D. Beresford life. Net, $1.35. 


TT e 
HOUSEMATES Mary Roberts Rinehart 
A n old house in Blooms’ comes to possess 
for f ay oder as vivid a coed that. of p> hero. BAB: A Sub- eb 


“J. D.’s” finest achievement. Net, $1.50. “The most clever and amusing of all Mrs. Rine- 
hart’s books.’’—New York Times. Illustrated by 

Stephen McKenna 

ELL 


May Wilson Preston. Net, $1.40. 
SONIA: Between Two Worlds Katharine Haviland Taylor 
Linking the two worlds—the world before the war 


and the world of the. future—is the poteniening CECILIA OF THE PINK ROSES 


venturer and patriot, ‘‘David O’Rane.’’ Net A story as delightfully quaint and winning as 
A “Mrs. Wiggs” or ‘‘Molly Make-Belieye.’’ Net, $1.25. 
Jessie Douglas Kerruish i 
LS LL LT 
MISS HAROUN AL RASCHID THE ADVENTU 
A $5.000 Prize Novel. A story of Mesopotamia, THE RES OF JIMMY 
alike in its romantic spirit and atmosphere to DALE, or The Gray Seal 


“Kim."’ A thrilling riot of kaleidoscopic impres- 
sions. Net, $1.50. A ‘‘thriller’’ to drive away care and 


Net, $1.35. 
Bertha Crowell 


Panacea John Buchan 
ee ne CAREEAL, “GREENMANTLE 


mission but to entertain, but that it does effectively. “It will take its place as one of the most glorious 
The modern woman—the dilemma of the triangle. yarns in the English language,’’ says the dean of 
Net, $1.35. English critics, Sir W. Robertson Nicoll. Net, $1.35, 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Publishers in America for Hodder & Stoughton 


fatigue. 








lowing the trails over “God’s roughest 
country,” where the cream and dregs 
of the earth met, “men proved them- 
selves demons or demigods, and dere- 
licts swarmed, often to become true 
women.” Into this scene came a stran- 
ger, Christopher Kleath by name, who 
by honest methods won the respect of 
many and the hatred of those fearing 
justice for their wrong-doing. In many 
serious conflicts he narrowly escaped 
death, yet he ever befriended the crazed 
individuals who did him wrong. Goldie, 
the innkeeper’s daughter, and her 
father remained his staunch friends, 
even when his jealous enemies tried to 
poison their minds against him. The 
book seems too real to be other than 
pages from the diary of a goldseeker, 
and it creates and holds an interest un- 
usual in the present fiction. 


House, The. By 
Macaulay Company. 


Lady of Mystery 
George C. Shedd. 
$1.35. 


Possessing a valued piece of property 
in Florida which had been the scene 
of bloody adventures, James McIntyre 
deeded the tract to his nephew with the 
proviso that he investigate the source of 
controversy and mystery pertaining 
thereto. Thrilled with the desire to 
ferret conditions, the new owner 
straightway went to the newly acquired 
property, which he found occupied by a 
burly, lawless promoter, who had no 
intention of vacating. Subjected to in- 
sults, injuries, and barely escaping with 
his life, young Masson became a wit- 
ness to many dastardly deeds; he also 
watched the preparations to ship fire- 
arms across the border and other law- 
less manoeuvers of a hardened crook. 
True to his promise to bring the evil- 
doer to justice, after a protracted period, 
Masson fulfills his mission, clears the 
mystery involving his property, and wins 
a treasure priceless above rubies. 


Fairhope. By Edgar Dewitt Jones. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

A rural settlement in northern Ken- 
tucky provides the unique characters in 
this annals of a country church. The 
old-time religion and consistent believers 
therein inspire one and their childlike 
faith is exemplary. In addition to the 
descriptions of the community functions, 
consisting of religious debates, singing 
school, the trial of student preachers, 
the revivals, and, finally, an interming- 
ling of politics strongly recalls fiction 
of an earlier issue. 

As the story opens the circuit minis- 
ter is instructing a lad of tender years 
in ornithology, and, in turn, learning the 
habitats of Kentucky bird life—a theme 
which will charm nature lovers. 


Eve, Junier. By Reginald Heber Pat- 
terson. The Macaulay Company. $1.25 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


FOOD ECONOMY 


Requires a knowledge of food values, food prepa- 
ration and food conservation for the elimination 
of waste, as well as the scientific growing and 
handling of our food supply. It 


BEGINS IN THE HOME 


HERBERT C. HOOVER says: 
Eat plenty, wisely and without waste. 


This primitive love-story, centered in | 
a secluded spot on the eastern shore of | 
Maryland, relates the experience of Eve, | 
an innocent-minded lass, who knew Na- 
ture, yet was utterly ignorant of the 
world and its people outside her own 
immediate home trio. The arrival of a 
party of surveyors in the Government | 
employ, one of whom became deeply 
enamoured of her, gives her another 
view of life. How she fell the victim 
of a jealous plot; its outcome—strange | 
in the extreme; her education and the 
development of her artistic taste, and | 
the bitter sorrow in her young life, are 
far more interesting than the careers 
of most country girls. Eve, like many | 


women, had an inborn home-making in- | 

































































ity for her worshiping hero. 














By J. L. Berkebile. 











story, full of sulphur and the horrors 
of the battlefield, but a pathetic sketch 
of the undying love of two feeble vet- 
erans. Because of their simple mode 
of living they were termed misers, and 



































ship! Evil treatment, however, was the 
return for manifold benefits and chari- 
ties. A dastardly crime is related with 






































takes on one’s sympathy! 








Cap’n Abe: Storekeeper. By James A. 
Cooper. Sully & Kleinteich. $1.25. 
A breezy tale of Cape Cod folks. A 






























































place for the summer, a sweet Boston- 
ian decided to visit her uncle, who was 
a total stranger to her, and there we see 
a fascinating, luxury-loving lass living 
in the back room of a country store. 
Uncle Abe’s vacation, Uncle Amazon’s 
sudden appearance, I. Tapp, the candy 




































































F. A. Stokes Company. $1.75. 


This gathers together all the material 
that has appeared in periodicals, etc. 

















in England. The effect of seeing Mr. 
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stinct, which made Paradise a possibil- | 


House of David and Jonathan, The. | 
McLean Company. | 
Not the stereotype style of Civil War | 


shunned in consequence, yet in an hour | 
of extremity how valuable their friend- | 


realism, and what a hold the brief story | 


about the President of the United States | 


Wilson analyzed, criticized, applauded | 
















typical deep-sea fisherman is depicted’ | $1.25 net This widely known lecturer on home economics presents 
in Captain Abe, who, in reality, although practical truths on economy in foods, shows how to arrange 
sate Sic a fishi , . f d th well balanced meals and gives helpful suggestions in buying, 
shing center, feared the preparing and cooking without waste. 
ocean and the havoc wrought thereby. 
His country store, like all of its kind, 
was the scene of daily quaint gatherings CANNING, PRESERVING AND 
of ancient mankind, beside being the JELLY MAKING 
shopping place for hasty purchases of BY JANET McKENZIE HILL 
a varied type. 
Finding herself without a visiting $1.00 net Now, while fruit is plentiful and cheap, while the home 


king, and a wreck off the New England $1.00 net A thoroughly modern book for those who have to meet the 
coast, are few of the many interesting | problems of the small apartment, by the former New 
details of the story. The decidedly nat- Housekeeping Editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
ural air which runs throughout the story 
makes it quite catchy. COOKING FOR TWO 

President Wilson from an English BY JANET McKENZIE HILL 
Point of View. By H. Wilson Harris. $1.50 net A standard work for the small family; tested and reliable. 
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The following books bear directly upon the great- 
est problem we have to face today—the feeding of 
ourselves and the world. Help by doing your part. 


60 cents net 


Publishers 











FOOD PREPAREDNESS FOR THE 
UNITED STATES 


BY CHARLES O’BRIEN 


Maj.-Gen. Leonard Wood says: Mr. O’Brien has laid down 
certain basic principles which should be heeded by our peo- 
ple. He has brought out in a clear and forceful way the 
necessity of food preparedness—a preparedness which must 
be just as complete and far-reaching as the more purely 
military forms of preparedness which are so necessary for 
the conduct of modern war. 


PRACTICAL FOOD ECONOMY 


BY ALICE GITCHELL KIRK 


garden and market are supplying an abundance of green 
stuff, is the time to prepare for the winter months. This 
book contains the very latest recipes and methods, and is 
a thoroughly practical guide. 


KITCHENETTE COOKERY 


BY ANNA MERRITT EAST 












At All Booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


Boston 
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Early Fall Fiction Worth Your While 


SCANDAL 
BY COSMO HAMILTON 


The author of “The Blindness of Virtue” writes a thor- 
oughly entertaining story of how Beatrix Vanderdyke, self- 
willed, ran her head into the noose of a most hazardous 
situation; and, in getting extricated, was taught a lesson. 
Illustrated, $1.50 net 


AMARILLY IN LOVE 
BY BELLE K. MANIATES 
The sweet humor and helpful cheeriness of “Amaril'y of 
Clothes-Line Alley” are ever present in this chronicle of the 
later adventures of the Jenkins family. The secret of Ama- 
rilly’s charm is in the “glad-you-are-alive” feeling she gives 
you. Illustrated, $1.25 ne 


BY HETTY HEMENWAY 
This tale of how England’s manhood went to the ordeal 
contains in its half a hundred pages more soul-moving 
emotion than one often finds in a long novel. 50 cents net 


BY B. M. BOWER 
A story of life at a Forest Reserve Station on a California 
mountain top, a tale of a:tion and excitement and love, full 
of the charm of the great out-of-doors. $1.35 net 


THE LITTLE GODS LAUGH 
BY LOUISE MAUNSELL FIELD 
To Nita Wynne life was one long period of disillusion from 
the time she d'scerned the real character of her idealized 
lover until the years had brought her understanding and 
taught her the lesson of tolerance. A story of New York 


social and professional circles. $1.40 net 


THE DEFINITE OBJECT 


BY JEFFERY FARNOL 
The New York Tribune says:—We do not hesitate to say 
that Mr. Farnol has here produced not merely his own best 
work, but also one of the best works of fiction that any 


one has put forward this season. $1.50 net 


THE CINEMA MURDER 
BY E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


There seems to be no limits to the fertility and ingenuity 
of the Oppenheim invention in fiction. “The Cinema Mur- 
der” is quite as good a story as is likely to appear this 
season in the field of British fiction.’—Philadelphia North 


American. $1.35 net 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Publishers 
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LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


“THE DEFINITE. 
OBJECT °* 
by Jeffery Farnol 


Boston 





sjook News 


and denounced by our friends across the 
water is most interesting and may help 


| us to a clearer understanding of our 


Chief Magistrate by presenting us with 
a different point of view. 


Christine. By Alice Cholmondeley. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

The story of an English girl who was 
studying music in Germany at the be- 
ginning of the War, and was engaged 
to a Germany Army officer. In the let- 
ters she writes home before the situation 
becomes so acute that she had to run 
from Germany to Switzerland, she de- 
scribes the attitude of the German people 
and the feeling among them toward the 
English in a way that is at once enter- 
taining and illuminating. 

It is a really excellent study in the 
psychology of a nation, and will take its 
place among the valuable books called 
forth by the War. 


History and Biography 

Doctor’s Diary in Damaraland, A. By 
Dr. H. F. B. Walker. Longmans, Green 
& Co. $2.10. 

The experiences of this well-known 
physician in South Africa during the 
days of the most recent rebellion there 
are full of interest and have in a way 
a bearing on the War. Dr. Walker 
served under General Botha in 1915 in 
the Mounted Brigade of Field Ambu- 
lances, and he tells a story that will 
thrill the average reader who is new 
to the fascinations of South African life. 


Francois Villon. By H. De Vere Stac- 


| poole. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


We imagine that this was a labor of 


| love, and we cannot blame Mr. Stacpoole 
| for undertaking it. With his imagina- 
| tive faculty he may well feel the force 


of the appeal of the picturesque French 
poet. He has made his story very read- 
able and has gathered new facts that 
will come to the reader with a fresh- 
ress that will add to the interest that 
always attaches to anything about the 
roystering balladist. 


With a B.-P. Scout in Gallipoli. By 
E. Y. Priestman. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Letters from a Scoutmaster serving 
as a subaltern. He was killed in No- 
vember, 1915. A book full of cheerful- 
ness and entertaining drawings. 


Reconstruction of Poland and_ the 


| Near East, The. By Herbert Adams 
| Gibbons. The Century Company. $1.00. 


The world already begins to see the 
end of the War and to wonder what 
tremendous readjustments will come 


| after it. At least the occasion for his- 

| tory’s most stupendous conflict was the 
| outraging of little nations by big ones, 
| and a forecast made in the beginning, 
| and repeated frequently as the war has 
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progressed, was this, that the weak na- 
tions shall have their rights and be pro- 
tected in the enjoyment of them. 

What of the Poles? Without a na- 
tional government for decades, victims 
of countless cruel and ingenious devices 
planned to make them despair of ever 
again having such a government, much 
of their best blood scattered abroad by 
emigration, yet Poland on its own old 
territorial grounds is mcre numerous, 
richer, and abler than it ever was. Mr. 
Gibbons brilliantly states the case for 
Poland and forecasts what should, and 
may, come to her at the great settlement. 

The situation in the Near East, includ- 
ing not only the Balkan States, but also 
Turkey and Italy, Mr. Gibbons treats 
authoritatively, pointing out the funda- 
mental bases of a just settlement. And 
the peace of the world will be in con- 
stant danger unless a just settlement is 
made there. 

Mr. Gibbons, author of “The New Map 
of Europe” and other successful books 
of a similar nature, is peculiarly well 
equipped for the kind of writing he has 
been doing in, the last few years. By 
temperament and training he is a his- 
torian who sees clearly and writes en- 
tertainingly. It may be said that his 
avocation is the study of the past; he 
holds doctorate degrees, based on his- 
torical work, from Princeton and Ox- 
ford. His vocation is the study of the 
present; he has been correspondent for 
years for newspapers in New York and 
Philadelphia, sometimes located in the 
Near East, sometimes traveling about 
Africa and Asia on a roving commis- 
sion. His permanent European address 
is Paris, and when he is there his favor- 
ite haunts are the great libraries. 


Life of Robert Hare, The. (An Amer- 
ican Chemist.) By Edgar Fahs Smith. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Some biographies depend for their 
popularity upon the special timeliness of 
their publication; others upon the faith- 
fulness with which a true man is pre- 
sented. This new American biography 
is of the latter sort. The subject, the 
greatest of the early American chem- 
ists, was a specialist, and therefore best 
remembered by those who have followed 
his specialty; but the author, a distin- 
guished chemist and educator, has writ- 
ten of him in a way that makes the vol- 
ume stand out as one of those great 
biographies through which you may ex- 





perience the struggles, hopes and vic- | 


tories of a human being. 


“It may be | 


said that there is no life of a man, faith- | 


fully recorded, but is a heroic poem, 
wrote Thomas Carlyle, and truly | 
“The Life of Robert 


ef this 
Hare.” 


sort is 


When, in the future, the contributions 


of Arerica’s earliest representatives in | 


& 


Hamlin Garland’s New Novel 


A SON OF THE MIDDLE BORDER 


By HAMLIN GARLAND 


The simple homely story of the American Pioneer is told 
in this book. It is a tale of courage and of vision, setting forth 
with a wealth of intimate detail the daily lives of a typical 
American family on the Western frontier in the generation 


following the Civil War. 


Illustrated. $1.60. 


H. G. Wells’ New Novel 


THE SOUL OF A BISHOP 


By the Author of “Mr. Britling Sees It Through” 


As in Mr. Britling Sees It Through, Mr. Wells shows the 
astounding effect of the Great War on the normal civilian life 
of England, so in this new novel he shows its effect on that 
bulwark of society, the church... . The Soul of a Bishop 
comes at an apt moment—the moment when America is be- 
ginning to realize her own part in the world crisis and envisage 
some of the material and spiritual transformations it may 


bring. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY  Pablishers 





Ready Sept. 12. $1.50. 


NEW YORK 





Books Worth Buying 


Ethel Sidgwick’s 
“HATCHWAYS” 


“A notable work of art,” says The 
Bellman. And in this book William 
Stanley Braithwaite finds every char- 
acter “so absolutely true that one wel- 
comes acquaintance with them all.” If 
you have not yet discovered Ethel 
Sidgwick, you should know that the 
New York Tribune calls her “the first 
and thus far the only English woman 
novelist of the younger generation 
(artistically at least) who with each 
new laudable performance continues to 
give new promise as well.” 


On the Edge of the 
WAR ZONE 


From the Battle of the Marne to the Coming 
of the Stars and Stripes 


The Sequel to “‘A Hilltop on the Marne’’ 
By MILDRED ALDRICH 


With a photogravure frontispiece and other illustrations, 
1.25 net. 


Miss Aldrich tells us what has hap- 
pened in and about her now famous 
hilltop on the Marne since the Ger- 
mans were repulsed almost at her very 
door in September, 1914. Her new 
book is a remarkable picture of I'rance 
under the stress of month after month 
of war. It ends at the never-to-be- 
forgotten moment early last April, 
when the news arrived that the United 
States had entered the war. 


ALL OUR GENERAL ADVERTISING 
Catalogues and Wrappers carry this paragraph: 


Small, Maynard 
& Co. 


Publishers BOSTON 


We urge the purchase of our books 
through the bookseller, as kooks ordered 
direct from the publishers are (unless 
insured) sent at the purchaser’s risk, 
and carriage charges must be added to 
the price. If the bookseller does not 
happen to have in stock the book you 
want, he will te glad to get it for you 
promptly. 


CWO NONE NTN NTN NOON 
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the many fields of science are scanned 
more closely, an abundance of note- 
worthy material will be discovered and 
our country, though young, will be found 
to have given her share to the sum total 
of human knowledge. Hare was a trail 
blazer. With inadequate preparation, 
and no models, he launched forth upon 
a career of scientific investigation which 
finally gained for him discoveries which 
have made his name stand out with those 
gigantic powers in science of the first 
balf of the nineteenth century. 

Throughout his life he was an experi- 
menter of extraordinary ability, presaged 
by his appearing at the age of twenty- 
one before the Chemical Society of 
Philadelphia to present an exhaustive 
and illustrated account of the oxy-hydro- 
gen blowpipe, a discovery of the high- 
est importance. It was a splendid tri- 
umph for him, and but the beginning 
of a career of rolling back the dark 
curtain of ignorance. 

Provost Smith writes as though he 
were saturated with the material, as 
though he knew the great chemist and 
was writing of a friend. Such an ap- 
proach allows a great biography—and 
this is one. 


Our Flag and Our Songs. By H. A. 
Ogden. Edward J. Clode. 60 cents. 

This brief outline of the origin of the 
United States flag dates to the early 
provincial flags of 1775-1776, the meet- 
ing of the Continental Congress in 1777, 
when a resolution was passed upon the 
new flag, the commission to Betsy Ross, 
and on in its growth to the inspiring 
emblem of the present day. In addition 
to this concise historical sketch, the book 
contains such familiar, beloved, patriotic 
songs as “Yankee Doodle,” “Hail, Co- 
lumbia,” “America,” the “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic” and the national air, 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” and numerous 
others. 

At the present date this volume should 
meet a ready market, as who can afford 
to be ignorant of the national songs and 


the story of the glorious Stars and 
Stripes ? 


Juveniles 

Young Lion of Flanders, A. By J. 
Van Ammers Kueller. F. A. Stokes 
Company. 

This is a book about Boy Scouts, and 
shows how the Scouts have had a real 
part in the War. The story reveals the 
terrors of war and gives to the boys 
a clear impression of what it means 
when all the world is at odds. The pic- 
tures are by Louis Raemaekers. 


Little Days, The. By 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. 

Poems for little people, a kind of 
“Child’s Garden of Verse,” exquisite 
little pieces, all daintily decorated. 


Frances Gill. 
$150. 
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**? Twas a pity our David wasn’t a horse instead of a man; 
then we could have shot him when we had worn him out.’’ 


DOMINIE DEA 


By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


“Mr. Butler has told his tale well. 


A Tale of the 
Mississippi 


If it could be circulated in the 


thousands of communities of the kind in which David Dean lived, it 


would pay for its writing many times over. 
and is enjoyable throughout.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 


In Mr. Butler’s best vein, 


Illus., net $1.35 


A Fascinating Novel by the Author of ‘‘Pigs is Pigs’’ 


THE NORTH 
AMERICAN IDEA 


The Cole Lectures for 1917 


By JAMES A. 
MACDONALD, LL.D. 


Dr. McDonald discusses 
the growth and development 
of that spirit of liberty, just 
government aud freedom of 
individual action which he 
httingly describes as The 
North American Idea. 


Net $1.25 | 


THE STUFF OF 
MANHOOD 
By ROBERT E. SPEER 


Some Needed Notes in 
American character. In 
forceful, convincing fashion 
Robert Speer enlarges on 
some elements of character 
specially needful to Ameri- 
can manhood in these cru- 
cial times. 


THE CHRIST 
WE FORGET 
By P. WHITWELL WILSON 


A Life of Our Lord for 
Men of To-day 

A book with scarcely a 
peer in contemporary pub- 
lishing. The author, an 
English University man, 
presents a picture of Jesus 
which, while actually new, is 

astonishing'y convincing. 
Net $1.50 


WHAT DID JESUS 
REALLY TEACH 
ABOUT WAR? 


By EDWARD 
LEIGH PELL, D.D. 


A book that should stir 


the American conscience. 
Unquestionably war is a 
matter of conscience. But 
in Dr. Pell’s opinion what 
America is suffering from 
just now is not a troubled 
conscience so much as an 
untroubled conscience. 


Net $1.00 


Net $1.00 | 


“One cannot read 
this excellent volume 
without feeling there 
ought to be a better 
plan for the caring of 
them who are always 
about their ‘Father’s 
business’ and making 
no provision for the 
‘rainy day’ when the 
torrent will be tears.” 
—Christian Advocate. 


PETAIN, 


THE PREPARED 
By S. EARLE PURINTON 


| With an Appreciation by 


General Leonard Wood. A | 


remarkable study and analy- 
sis of the gallant defender 
of Verdun, now generalissi- 

| mo of the French Army, 

| with lessons which might 
with profit be taken to heart 
by all. 


With Frontispiece. Net 50c 


THE DOCTOR DOG 


By PROF. 

EDWARD A. STEINER 

A famous author in a 
new vein. Taking for a 
theme his possession when 
a boy of a little fox-terrier, 
Professor Steiner furnishes 
some altogether delightful 
pictures of the land of his 
childhood. Net 50c 


THE MAGIC 
OF SCIENCE 


By 
A. FREDERICK COLLINS 


Opens up a practically un- 

| ending vista of entertain- 
ment, which is as much val- 
uable knowledge as it is di- 
version and amusement. 
Nearly one hundred and 
fifty sketches illustrate the 
text. Profusely illustrated. 


Net $1.25 


[Ask ANY Bookseller for 


REVELLS’ 


158 Fifth pease New York 
} 17 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly 


er is reminded of 


WHO FOLLOWS 
IN THEIR TRAIN 


By MARY 
CAROLINE HOLMES 
The charmingly written 

account of an American 
girl’s adventures in the land 
of Syria. Those who read 
and succumbed to the fasci- 
nation of “The Lady of the 
Decoration,” may anticipate 
a similar pleasure from this 
delightful volume. Net $1.25 


THE ONLY NANCY 


A Tale of the Kentucky 
Mountains 


By FRANCIS GEORGE 


A story of a Southern 
mountain community, told 
with vividness and power. 
The author's long associa- 
tion with these people en- 
ables him to write with 
freedom and fidelity of the 
region made famous by 
John Fox, Jr. Net $1.25 


WHEN THE SUN 
STOOD STILL 


By CYRUS 
TOWNSEND BRADY 
“Cyrus Townsend Brady 

has written another histori- 
cal novel, a tribute to the 
Jewish people, showing 
them in the days when they 
were valiant fighters on the 
battle field. A gripping 
story which will prove en- 
tertaining to those who like 
historical novels.” — Post- 
Dispatch. Net $1.35 


THROUGH 
THE RAINBOW 


By FLORENCE PELTIER 


A Fairy Story. With illus- 
trations in color by Clara 
P. Wilson, and in black 
and white by Jewel L. 
Morrison. 

In some respects the read- 
“Alice in 
Wonderland”; in_ others, 
met only by new, original 
fancies. A book of sheer, 
unalloyed delight. Small 
quarto, cloth, net $1.00. 
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House on the Hill, The. By Margaret 
R. Piper. The Page Company. 

A splendid girls’ book by a very well- 
known author of books of this type. 

The story is that of a family named 
Lamberts, with four girls and a boy, 
two of the former roguish little twins. 
The Holidays, with three children, come 
also to live on the hill. 


Poetry and Drama 


Elan Vital. By Helen Williston 
Brown. R. G. Badger. $1.00. 

This book’s thirty-odd poems contain 
certain elements of a striking and un- 
usual character, for it combines great 
strength with remarkable delicacy and 
beauty. With absolute sincerity they 
express the innermost feelings of the 
heart: its pleasures, its despairs, its 
friendships and its sorrows. Its love 
of beauty and its knowledge of sordid- 
mess and pain are told with a vigor 
which is stimulating and a directness 
which is refreshing. 


Idylls of the Dane. By Irene Elder 
Morton. R. G. Badger. $1.00. 


“Tdylls of the Dane” is particularly 





timely, for its theme is the wandering | 


of a lovely Danish Princess in search of 


that beautiful and fragrant flower— | 


Peace. 


“A song of eld that came like dream of 
night 

Across dim ages with their silent seas, 

Where only the old pilot stars looked 
down 

From the far Dane-Land, where a prin- 
cess moved, 

Enshrined in the white robes of maiden- 
hood, 

Unharmed amid the stormy days of eld; 

For the Great Love had touched her and 
she died, 

Stretching her white hands to the com- 
ing Light.” 

The volume contains other poems 
which will interest poetry lovers. 


Omega and Other Poems, The. By 
Edward Shillito. Longmans, Green & 
Co. 

“The Omega and Other Poems” in- 
troduces another new English poet, Ed- 


ward Shillito, a poet whose poems bear | 


the hall-mark of the new England that 
has arisen since the war. Some of the 
poems are suggestive of Rupert 
Brooke’s “Suvla Bay,” “In Memory of 


an Officer Who Led His Men Singing,” | 


“The Submarine and Aeroplane.” are 


virile and fine. “In the British Museum,” | 


“To the Burning Log of an Old Ship,” 
“Asia” are thoughtful, contemplative, 
full of imaginative power. “Good Fri- 


day, 1916” as many of the poems is ex- | 


pressive of a religious belief deep and 
true. Indeed, all the poems are per- 


meated with a fine spirituality, a strong, | 











SALT OF THE EARTH 


By MRS. ALFRED SIDGWICK, Author of ‘Home Life in Germany,”’ ete. 


HE author of this book knows and understands Germany— 

its customs, its people, through and through. She has the 
gift of interpretation. Her characters are living flesh and 

blood. They are made real to us, and their very souls are bared. 


Here we learn just what that thing is against which we are 
fighting. Here we learn just why we are sending our men to the 
trenches. As we read we are stirred to a new passion of zeal in this 
battle for the triumph of right over wrong. 

The writer reveals to us the heart of Germany, lovable in some 
aspects, but chiefly sinister, hideous, a threat to the world. As we 
read we get under the skin of the military caste that lusts to dom- 
inate the whole world. 

But the truth taught by this novel is not its only merit. Itisa 
story full of charm from the first word to the last. There are bits 
of realism that give the reader a new appreciation of war’s hate- 
fulness. Yet, at the end, there is happiness for those who have 
grown strong through suffering. 

It is a novel of entertainment that thrills and satisfies. It leaves 
a memory of the sort that makes for patriotism. 


Jacket in four colors. Net $1.40 


W.J.WATT & CO. : Publishers : New York 
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This specially made set of Kipling’s works is printed on thin English-finished 
paper (the same that is used in more expensive editions) and bound in a new imi- 
tation leather binding (Government test), making a flexible binding in pocket 
size, and having virtually the same appearance as the much more expensive 


“Handy. Volumes” that are bound in flexible morocco. The books have gilt tops, 
and the title is stamped in gilt on each volume. 


The nine volumes are as follows— 


Volume : “Soldiers Three.” . Volume VI: “Departmental Ditties.” 
“The Story of the Gadsbys.” “Ballads and Barrack-Room 
“In Black and White.” Ballads.” 

Volume : “Under the Deodars.” Volume VII: “From Sea to Sea”—Letters 
“The Phantom Rickshaw.” of Marque. 
“Wee Willie Winkie.” Volume VIII: “From Sea to Sea”—Letters 


Volume : “Plain Tales from the Hills.” of Travel; American Notes. 


4 . Volume IX: “From Sea to Sea”—Ameri- 
Volume : “Life’s Handicap” — being can Notes. 


stories of mine own people. “The City of Dreadful Night,” 


Volume : “The Light That Failed.” etc. 


HONORE DE BALZAC 


The Best of the Comedie Humaine. The most popular and best titles of this 
famous author’s work. 7 volumes, 12mo cloth, illustrated. Our special price, 
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Contents: “The Magic Skin,” “Christ in Flanders,” “Melmoth Reconciled,” “Eugenie 
Grandet,” “A Study of Woman,” “La Grande Breteche,” “Cousin Pons,” “Cesar Birotteau,” 
“The Secret of a Princess,” “Father Goriot,’’ “Unconscious Humorists,” “Gaudissart the 
Great,” “The Country Doctor,” “Colonel Chabert,” ‘“‘The Chouans,” “A Passion in the Desert.” 
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Vol. 5: The World of Nature. Vol. 11: Stories, Books, Plays and Biog- 


Vol. 6: The Story of Literature. raphies. 


A set of books that will help the children to a liberal knowledge through de- 
lightful reading. Only a limited number of sets at these remarkably low prices. 


Tan Buckram. 11 Volumes. Our special price $7.50 
Three-quarter Leather. 11 Volumes. Our special price.. $12.00 
Full Leather. 11 Volumes. Our special price 
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splendid, courageous outlook on life, a 
vision that sees into the future for 
which England and all the Allies are 
giving their all. It is a very fine col- 
lection of poems, a collection one desires 
to own.—Eugenie M. Fryer. 


Play of Life, The. (American Dram- 
atists’ Series.) By Alta Florence Arm- 
strong. R. G. Badger. $1.00. 

If you could sit on the rim of the 
moon and have a telescopic eye to view 
the earth as a Shakespearean stage for 
the drama of LIFE: 


“All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely 
players.” 


You would have the view the author 
of “The Play of Life” paints on the 
canvas of the imagination. The play is 
the essence of all theatrical dramas, for 
it involves all men, from the beginning 
to the end of life, and in every condi- 
tion, time and place. 


Hallow-E’en and Poems of the War. By 
W. M. Letts. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 


An especially good book of poetry, 
among which is “The Spies of Oxford”— 
a poem that has already caused a great 
amount of favorable comment. 


Religion 

School and College Credit for Outside 
Bible Study. By Clarence Ashton Wood. 
World Book Company. $1.50. 

For those interested in religious edu- 
cation this book will be of the greatest 
benefit. In some States the plan of giv- 
ing academic credit for extensive Bible 
study has worked most successfully. 


Unpardonable Sin, The (Library of 
Religious Thought). By John Newton 
Strain. R. G. Badger. $1.00. 


“All manner of sin and blasphemy 
shall be forgiven unto men” save the 
unpardonable sin, the sin against the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. The sin 
which hath no forgiveness is of vital in- 
terest to all mankind and, like Banquo’s 
ghost, will not down. The author in his 
personal work as pastor with men and 
women who were under deep conviction 
of sin repeatedly was asked these ques- 
tions: “What is the unpardonable sin?” 
“Have I committed the unpardonable 
sin?” It was an earnest attempt to an- 
swer these burning questions that pro- 
duced the present work. 


Religion in a World at War. By 


George Hodges. The MacMillan Com- 


pany. 
This little book with a title true and 


apt enough is yet bigger than its title. | 


Dean Hodges, never commonplace, is al- 
ways simple, always charming. His 
literary output is becoming voluminous 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Theodore Roosevelt 
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Western war theatre, French as 
well as English, a far wider scope 
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the terrible German afflictions 
against which France has had to 
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Theodore Roosevelt says in his 
Preface: “No other writer could 
describe England’s effort with 
such knowledge, power, and inter- 
est. Mrs. Ward writes nobly on 
a noble theme.” 


$1.25 net 
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ALDEN BROOKS 
The Fighting Men 


Containing “The Parisian,” “The Bel- 
gian,”’ “The Prussian,’ “Odyssey of 
the Three Slavs,” “The Man from 
America,” and “An Englishman.” 

The stories included in this volume 
are pure fiction, but they carry the 
stamp of veracity, as the author has 
been war correspondent on the Times, 
later an American ambulance driver, 
and is now an officer in the French 
Artillery. They form a series of taut, 
graphic narratives which serve inci- 
dentally to reveal by concrete examples 
the natures of the various nationalities 
in this war. 
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vincial, and “The Lady with the Toy 
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Exile,” “Typhus,” “Gooseberries,” etc. 
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Your Bookseller Has It for You 


Just Imagine 


A Lovable, devil-may-care Irish Artist 
44 Years Young 


and His Very Much Grown Up Son 
23 Years Old 


And What Happens When 
They Both Fall in Love with 
The Girl in the Gold Brocade 


A charmingly whimsical story of studio life with 
its ups and downs of affluence and pawntickets, 
and a romantic adventure among the woods and 
hills and rivers in search of the Isle of Delight. 


Kenny lives under the spell of Irish fairies and he sprinkles some of 
their stardust over you as you read the story. 


The Heart's Kingdom 


MARIA THOMPSON DAVIESS 


To build a story of romance and action and humor around a theme 
of deep spiritual force is difficult of attainment. But Miss Daviess 
has done this, and the result is a novel of splendid power and 
insight, with a heart-stirring love story. 
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MY FLAG 


Y FLAG? 


Yes, mine by the right of sonship of 
one who placed upon the altar of his country 
the strength and vigor of his young manhood, 
and fought to perpetuate the glorious principles 
for which it stands! 


Mine by the right of holy devotion taught 
and instilled into my youthful heart by a ~ 
patriotic mother! 


Mine by the right of birth and citizenship 


of the greatest Republic on the face of God's 
earth! 


Mine by the right of heritage; a priceless 


legacy to be handed down to my children and 
children’s children! 


Mine by the sacrificial blood of a million 
patriots ! Mine! Mine! Mine! 
—WILL P. SNYDER 
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Ethel Sidgwick 


An Attempt at Appreciation 


By 


Arthur hs, Salmon 


Ethel Sidgwick 


ISS ETHEL SIDGWICK had the good or the bad 
M fortune to make a profound impression with her 

first book. She had the good fortune, three years 
later, of following it with a sequel of equal or greater 
strength. But between those events, and since, she appears 
to have stood still or even retrograded. Estimating quality, 
we may almost fairly say that she has written one good 
book—and some booklets. She has had to rival herself, 
and the effort has been palpable. She has written when per- 
kaps it would have been better to sit still and wait. 

Let us look at her record. This is the list of titles and 
their dates: “Promise,” 1910; “Le Gentlemen,” 1911; “Herself,” 
1912; “Succession,” 1913; “Four Plays for Children,” 1913; 
“A Lady of Leisure,” 1914; “Duke Jones,” 1914; “The Acco- 
lade,” 1915; “Hatchways,” 1916. It is too much. “Promise” 
and “Succession,” which we must regard as one book, would 
have been a sufficient gift for the six years. Say what we 
may of the others, not one of them has done anything to 
raise the novelist’s reputation, though one or two have been 
just good enough to support it. 

It was well known that “Promise” was the work of a very 
young woman; we may therefore guess that Miss Sidgwick is 
not much more than thirty years of age. But age is of no 
permanent account in the estimating of work; the only test 
is quality. “Promise” stood that test well; “Succession” per- 
haps better. These two, or rather this one book, were a 
genuine fruit of the author’s personality; they drew upon her 
innate resources; they were native, true-born, unborrowed. 
From her family connections and from herself, Miss Sidg- 
wick had good resources to draw upon. She was born ap- 
propriately enough at Rugby, in the midst of professional 
scholasticism; and educationalism has surrounded her from 
the cradle. Shortly after her birth her father, Arthur Sidg- 
wick, removed to Oxford, where for over twenty years he was 
tutor and reader in Greek at Corpus. He contributed a fine 
estimate of Tennyson to the book “Tennyson and His 
Friends”; but his brother, Professor Henry Sidgwick, was 
the better known, and his reputation as teacher of Moral 
Philosophy extended very far. Mrs. Henry Sidgwick was at 
one time principal of Newnham, and has made herself known 
in psychical research; she is a sister of the statesman Arthur 


Balfour. An uncle of Miss Sidgwick’s, Canon Wilson, was 
formerly headmaster of Clifton College; and her father’s 
brother-in-law, Archbishop Benson, was at one time head- 
master of Wellington. By this last connection the novelist 
is a cousin of the three Benson brothers, so widely and so 
variously known in literature. Finally, her own sister is 
professor of history at Birmingham; and she herself did 
much teaching before giving herself entirely to authorship. 
We see therefore how intimately educationalism has entered 
into Miss Sidgwick’s environment; it has been the very air she 
has breathed. And yet she never writes like a governess, as 
Charlotte Bronte sometimes did. She has escaped that pit- 
fall, and her style is so little academic that it becomes at 
times loose and badly knit. It is alike impossible and un- 
desirable to give many biographic details of the young writer; 
dates of publication are usually the chief epochs in an 
author’s life. But it is interesting to know that after some 
years of teaching Miss Sidgwick made her home in Paris, 
where she now resides. Her love of France must be patent 
to all who read her books, and she has found the Parisian 
atmosphere congenial, clarifying, stimulating. In spite of 
all hereditary and early influences, she has become nothing 
of an educationalist (happily, for educationalism in fiction is 
generally disastrous), but entirely artistic in her aims, with 
no bias toward being didactic. And she remains an artist in 
essence, though not always in style. She is always at her 
best when she deals with artistic people—musicians, painters, 
or such artists of science as her doctor Savigny. Miss Sidg- 
wick thinks, rightly, that art is the great humanising, equal- 
ising influence, taking art in its broad true sense. True artists 
must always be friends; and it may be that art, widened and 
deepened thus into a religion, will succeed where other forms 
of education and commercialism have failed, in bringing 
brotherhood to the nation. For art is the natural enemy of 
all insularity—a characteristic by no means limited to islands; 
it scorns the provincial and the parochial, it transcends na- 
tionalism and overleaps boundaries of race or language. To 
her, as she has expressed it to the writer of this article, art 
means “living true”; and in this sense, if no other, we must 
recognize that she has aims as a moral teacher. Like many 
persons of artistic gift, Ethel Sidgwick is somewhat hybrid 
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in her heredity; she is partly Irish, partly Scottish, partly 
Yorkshire—roughly speaking, a good blend of Celtic and Saxon. 
It is a blend typical of English literature, and accountable 
for much that is best in English artistic production. But be- 
yond this, sympathetically, she is very closely linked with the 
French; and the French themselves, as we well know, are 
largely composed of the same racial elements. And because 
the French atmosphere is indisputably more artistic than that 
of the average British, France has become her spiritual as 
well as her material home; the natural product of which is 
Antoine. It is a mistake to think that he owes anything to 
Rolland’s Jean Christophe; Antoine and his entourage existed 
in her mind long before she read the Frenchman’s master- 
piece; he was born from her inmost consciousness, and in this 
lies that vitality which is sometimes lacking from other crea- 
tions of hers more entirely invented. As already stated, 
“Promise” appeared in 1910, and two years later it was pre- 
sented to the American public. It was at once welcomed by 
the critics, and Americans have perhaps been even more 
enthusiastic than the British in showing their appreciation in 
their characteristic way, by writing letters of warm sympathy 
and approval to the authoress. She has herself wished that 
she could thank all in person for these kindly messages, which 
bring such joy to an author’s heart, but which have been far 
too numerous for her to acknowledge. When “Succession” 
made its appearance -in--1913;-the-chorus.of approval swelled 
immensely, both in England. and the States. Miss Sidgwick 
had now done a complete. thing; she had given us a book 
without a plot, a book: entirely devoid of the usual love inter- 
est; and within the Jimits of her scheme she--had been com- 
pletely successful. ‘We do her«no~-wrong if-we “take this one 
work as her true production, and pay less notice to the other 
books that she has written. Whether she must remain the 


writer of a single book, as Reade was of the “Cloister and 
the Hearth” and Shorthouse of “John Inglesant,” is yet to be 


seen. One may suggest that some years of lying fallow, of 
reeuperation, are advisable after such a production; and»Miss 
Sidgwick has not yet given herself this wise idleness. In 
Antoine she succeeded in presenting a character who is artis- 
tic-to. his -finger-tips, changeful, elusive, charming; while the 
elder Lemaure, the grandfather, is simply Antoine matured 
and chastened, with some slight touch of Anglicism left out. 
Antoine is of course more French than English; and in her 
purely English characters with the possible exception of Edgell, 
the father, the writer’s hand is less sure, and she does not 
so deftly master her material. Henriette, the boy’s mother, is 
seen very briefly, and is so complete a success that we are sorry 
to part from her; and there is considerable power also in the 
picture of Lucien Lemaure, the man of careful and conscientious 
artistic purpose, who falls short of genius. He is often at 
fault in his treatment of Antoine, yet he enlists our sympathy 
and wins our respect. It may possibly be urged against these 
two books that their characters are too exceptional—we think 
of Hugueson, Savigny, Reuss, Bronne, Duchatel, Charretteur, 
and many others; but, given the Lemaure family, it was natural 
they should attract the exceptional. Miss Sidgwick, also, is 
not deceived by outward semblances of uniformity in people; 
as she expresses it by one of her characters, “Sometimes I get 
to believe there’s hardly a person in the world who is common, 
really.” This is the insight that sees deeply, the insight of the 
true artist. Somewhere else she says, by the mouth of the 
boy Archerson, another exceptional nature, “Art isn’t humbug; 
artisticainess is. Art and poetry are the real things.” True, 
though it is hardly natural for a boy to feel or express it. 
These chapters of school-life in the earlier of the two books, 
are not Miss Sidgwick’s happiest work; they aim at depicting 
the entirely English and the entirely boy-like; they are clever, 
interesting, but not quite the genuine thing. Yet they serve 
to bring forth illuminating points of Antoine’s nature; they 
shew him in an alien and largely uncongenial atmosphere, and 
they reveal the wholesome manly character of the boy’s much 





more English brother. We can see how easily the writer’s pen 
might have wandered, in drawing Antoine; how narrowly he 
escapes from morbidity, with what skill she preserves him for 
us sane and human. He is saved, we feel, on both sides of his 
nature by the differing yet kindred affection of his wise grand- 
father and his equally wise father, who between them maintain 
the equilibrium. This might otherwise have been disturbed by 
the exacting uncle, who nevertheless loves the boy fondly. It 
was necessary indeed for such a lad to be surrounded by excep- 
tional people; in contact with the ordinary he suffered badly, 
and might easily have been marred or distorted. 

Of the two books—only to be treated as two for sake of 
convenience—it is clear that “Succession” is the better; though 
there is a little more freshness in parts of the first. Both 
are conducted largely in dialogue, which is almost always ade- 
quate and often brilliant. The rapid sequence of incident and 
character in the second book becomes almost bewildering, and 
the dialogue is given much of its piquancy by being essentially 
French rather than English. There are many characters whom 
we should like to meet again, and one sometimes wonders 
whether Miss Sidgwick will some day venture on a more diffi- 
cult task still than that which she has already accomplished— 
the development of Antoine in a third volume. It would be 
rash to advise this; Antoine has so far escaped from the dis- 
turbances of sex and love-making; one trembles to think of 
what:passien:might.makeof him. Yet perhaps, in good time, 
this might. be attempted; fallowing the boy with our minds, we 
know that. such development_is bound to come. But remaining 
what he is,.one of. those happy creations of fiction that never 
grow old, we arg .content; it -is better that he should stay a 
mere lad than-that his growth should be bungled and con- 
fused. So we do not ask his creator for a continuance; that is 
a matter solely for her own literary conscience, and she will 
be brave, perhaps unwisely brave, if she makes the further 
effort. Miss Sidgwick is fond of sequels—*A Lady of Leisure,” 
“Duke Jones” and “The Accolade” are all in a sense sequels, 
of which we are prevented by limits of space from saying all 
that they deserve. A good deal might also be said of “Le 
Gentleman” and “Herself”; but perhaps it is better to turn to 
“Hatchways,” her latest novel. Miss Sidgwick has been com- 
pared with Jane Austen and with Henry James; both likenings 
being as unsatisfactory as such generally are. Jane Austen 
loved to take one or two country families as her material, and 
we know how sufficient she found it; in “Hatchways” we find 
something of the same kind attempted. But it is Jane 
Austen with something left out; and that something is vital. 
To read this book after following the witcheries of Antoine is 
like turning from imagination to mere invention, from life to 
artifice. The characters do not live, with perhaps the doubtful 
exceptions of Lise and Iveagh; and the style, which with Miss 
Sidgwick was never flawless, is manifestly careless, some- 
times flippant, never beautiful. It is full of colloquialisms, 
which are right enough in dialogue but distasteful in narrative; 
thus, it is not literary English to say that such a one is a 
“poor hand at conversation,” or to speak of others doing some- 
thing “all on their own.” Reading the book from cover to 
cover, one does not come upon a single beautiful sentence, but 
upon many that are jerky and discordant. It was always the 
dialogue that saved “Promise” (by which of course one means 
the two books); but in “Hatchways” the dialogue is rarely 
striking, while the descriptive and narrative parts are either dull 
or worse. This may sound a harsh judgment, but it springs 
from a deep appreciation of the writer’s true work, and an 
earnest desire for her to write nothing unworthy of her best. 
To compare her for a moment with America’s foremost novel- 
ist, Edith Wharton, we note a grave deficiency; Mrs. Wharton’s 
style is mature and capable, Miss Sidgwick’s, in this last book, 
is loose, formless, slangy. It is a disappointment, and especi- 
ally surprising in one of such academic antecedents. But it 
will not do to close on a note of dissatisfaction. In giving us 
Antoine and his grandfather, with the other characters that 
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group around them, Miss Sidgwick has produced something 
good and true; she has done a very difficult thing in depicting 
the artistic nature, and it is here, clearly, that her réle lies. 
She is not at home in English country life, she is not at home 
with ordinary inartistic people; she has her own atmosphere, 
and she will do wisely to keep within it. 

The difference between “Promise” and its author’s other 
books, appears to be that the one was inevitable, the others 
have been concocted with more or less conscious effort. Any 
strain of effort in art is fatal, especially where it is obvious. 
We feel that her own true self is in Antoine; he is her child, 
bone of her bone, spirit of her spirit. Can we feel this of any 
of the characters in “Hatchways”? Even the Frenchman is not 
so happy as Miss Sidgwick’s Frenchmen usually are, nor does 
he seem to us entirely natural. But the characters of “Prom- 
ise,” even if sometimes exceptional to the point of abnormality, 
are yet usually natural; they suit their surroundings, and their 
dialogue illumines them for us. Their creator has shewn her 


gift of acute and varied characterisation; she has shewn her 
true dramatic instincts; having proved what these could ac- 
complish, she must not be vexed now if her admirers expect 
more of her than she has lately given. It is rather cruel, un- 
doubtedly, to claim that a writer must surpass himself or her- 
self with each new book; even to maintain a level is often 
difficult. But such lapses as that of this last novel bespeak 
something more than a mere transient inequality; they reveal 
carelessness, and a disregard of the rigors of style. Style is 
not everything, but it is much. Miss Sidgwick’s message is one 
of the profound significance of art, its noble sphere in our 
lives, its enlightening and humanising potency; and for the 
delivery of such a message, no art itself can be too careful, 
too noble. Even the message does not appear in “Hatchways”; 


and the book leaves us hungry. Yet judged by a lower stand- 
ard, it might be found adequate. Ethel Sidgwick will not object 
to being tried by the highest standard, and tested by her own 
happiest accomplishment. 


Ethel Sidgwick and Her Art 


By Dorothea Mann 


FEW years ago an American publisher, making his an- 
A nual trip to England, stopped in for a chat with a 
London publisher. In the-course- of their talk the 
Englishman said, a bit diffidently; “I wish you would do some- 
thing with my sister’s books in the United States. We’re 
putting them out, and I think they’re good.” 

The American, in his turn, was diffident. A publisher 
must be a little cautious in accepting the estimate of the 
relatives of an author! Still, he said he’d take a look at the 
books. Two of them were already published, and he was given 
sheets of a third. On the steamer he found time to glance 
them over and became enthusiastic. At home in the United 
States they were seriously read and immediately accepted. 

This was Ethel Sidgwick’s first introduction to an American 
public. Curiously enough, in this age when authors do not 
hesitate to urge their own publicity, she has continued to main- 
tain the same aloof attitude, in spite of the sincere enthusiasm 
of her public and critics. Much of her correspondence is still 
done through her brothers. We still know much more of her 
books, and even of her relatives, than we do of Ethel Sidgwick 
herself. She appears voluntarily to make her books the only 
real gate by which her circle of admirers may come to know 
her, and her very reticence arouses a more eager interest in 
the author’s personality. 

Ethel Sidgwick belongs to one of the great literary families 
of England. While preferring to do most of her writing in 
Paris, she still claims Oxford as her home. There her father, 
Arthur Sidgwick, has been reader in Greek at the University. 
Of her father a humorous incident is recorded. He translated 
Mark Twain’s story of the “Jumping Frog” into Greek for 
his students to render back into English. In the course of 
events his translation came to be considered by some an 
evidence that the myth had been present in early Greek folk 
lore, and an investigation fallowed. In Albert Bigelow. Paine’s 
biography of Mark Twain, Professor Henry Sidgwick, instead 
of his brother Arthur, is credited with what began as a Greek 
exercise but ended in something of a practical joke. 

It is such fine English society as that which she herself 
must know, that we find oftenest pictured in the stories of 
Miss Sidgwick. They lack the corners and crudities of a new 
world or of a less cultured group of old world society. A fine 
artistic perception, a style at once firm and flexible, and a prose 
capable of a high degree of subtlety are a possession which I 
think we should be right in believing came partly from her 


relationship with a family group where education and the 
higher arts of life were affairs of vital import. 

It was at Oxford that Ethel Sidgwick was educated. She 
has taught in several girls’ schools in England, and in one in 
France. From the latter it is quite plausible to believe came 
the knowedge of life in a French girls’ school, which is seen in 
“Herself.” Next to literature we are told, music is the author’s 
passion, and her love of music is reflected in her two best 
known characters, Antoine Edgell and Violet Shovell, the one 
a musical prodigy and the other a musician of no mean attain- 
ment. Miss Sidgwick is said to be an accomplished musician 
herself and an enthusiastic attendant of the best concerts in 
London and Paris. She spends much of her time in Paris, and 
it was there that her latest novel, “Hatchways,” was written, 
though she admitted feeling keenly the quiet, the loneliness 
and the sadness of Paris in wartime. 

A fondness for music and an intense love of reading which 
led her very soon to delve into the classics of English prose 
and poetry characterized Miss Sidgwick’s early life. We 
know that she has always been an ardent admirer of Jane 
Austen. Although belonging to an age of different literary 
ideals, some of the exquisite feeling for details both of concep- 
tion and craftsmanship, which is evident in Jane Austen’s 
books, is also to be found in Ethel Sidgwick’s work. It is also 
true of Miss Sidgwick that she has a marvelously accurate in- 
stinct in the portrayal of subtleties of emotion and character. 
She traces her story with a keenness which makes it impos- 
sible to skip even a few lines of text without losing something 
of the fine flavor which pervades the entire novel. Both in 
her early life at home and later in hef teaching, Miss Sidgwick 
had occasion to know much of amateur theatrical performances, 
and out of her management of school dramatics, it is probable 
came her writing of several original plays for children. In 
school presentations we are told she had unusual success in 
dressing the actors, designing and sometimes even making 
the costumes herself. 

In this day of typewriters and stenographers, Miss Sidg- 
wick’s manuscript is something of a curiosity. It is character- 
istic too, for just the same care which goes into the substance 
of her text goes into its outward form. Her writing is very 
small, exceedingly legible, and written on foolscap with as 
many as five hundred words to the sheet. So carefully does 
she weigh her phrases that it is seldom a change appears in the 
manuscript. Moreover, if we needed other evidence of the 
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exquisite care with which these books of Ethel Sidgwick are 
executed, it is only needful to observe the accuracy of her 
plan in the topography of her stories. When a clever reader 
thought to confound her with an impossibility of setting in one 
of the earlier volumes, she promptly replied with an exact 
sketch of the region, showing that she could not possibly have 
erred. 

The first three of Miss Sidgwick’s books were published 
simultaneously in this country in 1912—a mark of rare con- 
fidence on the part of a publisher toward a young author. All 
three—“Promise,” “Le Gentleman” and “Herself”—displayed 
the almost equal familiarity of the author with English and 
with French life. “Herself” has the added piquancy of the 
Irish flavor found more than once in the Sidgwick stories. 
Indeed, it would be quite safe to say that Miss Sidgwick especi- 
ally enjoys writing of Irish characters. They are not the 
poorer classes most often met with in present-day fiction, but 
the leisure class and even the nobility. The further generali- 
zation is equally apparent that she loves to watch the play of 
contrasting national characteristics. An Englishman or Irish- 
man in France, an Irishman or Frenchman in England are more 
interesting to her than any one of the three would be on his 
native hearth. “A Lady of Leisure,” “Succession,” “Duke 
Jones,” “The Accolade” and “Hatchways” have followed each 
other rapidly, each one proving more certainly that the con- 
fidence of publishers and critics has been abundantly justified. 
Miss Sidgwick likes to connect her stories—though they are 
never connected to the point of being dependent upon each 





other—by the reappearance of favorite characters—a fact 
which is more than pleasing to her public for whom she has 
made these characters very real. “Succession” takes up again 
the history of the boy Antoine Edgell whom we first met in 
“Promise,” and “A Lady of Leisure,” “Duke Jones” and “The 
Accolade” all relate experiences of Violet Shovell. Seldom 
in recent times has it been the good fortune of an author to 
have created a character who possesses to so large a degree 
the quality we call charm as does Violet Shovell. It is always 
with a distinct anticipatory delight that we commence a chap- 
ter in which she has a part. 

Dissatisfied as we sometimes claim to be with the American 
fiction of the present day, there are few who would deny that 
Ethel Sidgwick is writing in a brilliant period of English 
fiction. Galsworthy, Wells, Bennett, Walpole and Merrick 
have set the tone of modern English fiction so high that it must 
argue more than ordinary ability for an author to win an 
assured place among them. From the very first this seal 
of finality has characterized the appreciation of Miss Sidg- 
wick’s work. Reputation came swiftly to her, but it showed 
nothing of the mushroom quality. “Promise” and “Le Gentle- 
man” are proving themselves more popular today than when 
they first appeared. She has made her readers feel that here 
was something which was good reading today, and would be 
equally good second and even third or fourth reading. If we 


dare prophesy anything in the uncertainty of literary futures, 
it is that Ethel Sidgwick belongs to the select few who 
will last. 





The Happy Fatalist 


By Garnett Laidlaw Eskew 


SIT by the side of the ancient road 
And the throngs go passing by; 
Each in the crowd with heavy load, 
Yet never a load have I: 
I sit and wait for the coming of Fate,— 
I wait for my Destiny. 


Perhaps my Fate will be nothing less 
Than the scepter and robe and crown, 
Perhaps ’twill be but the golden S 
Where the lines run up and down; 
Or my choicest scheme prove an idle dream, 
Should Fortune unkindly frown. 


Mayhap, all clothed in a gentler guise 


The coming of Fate will be,— 


The soft clear gleaming of wistful eyes,— 


Dear eyes that are haunting me;— 


Then, I’ll follow my Fate, but today I’ll wait, 


I'll wait for my Destiny. 
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the Vagabond 


A Story 
By Norma Bright Carson 


Author of “ Trueheart Margery” 


RACE WORTH laid down her father’s letter 
t. with a sigh. 

“Poor old Daddy,” she commented. 
sorry that he’s so fussed up about it all.” 

“Poor old Daddy” was Colonel James Henry 
Worth, banker and multimillionaire, known through- 
out New York City as one of the most exclusive, 
most dignified and most unapproachable old gentle- 
men “on the street.” 

Grace was the only daughter of the Colonel. 
Her mother had died when she was five years old. 
A year ago, when she was seventeen, her father had 
placed her in Madame Wentworth’s very select 
school for young ladies, and hither it was that his 
letter had come, close upon the writing of one of her 
own in which she had told him a piece of news 
scarcely calculated to put the Colonel on good terms 
with himself or the world generally. 

A month earlier, Grace, with some other girls 
from the school, had gone for an outing. In the 
woods close at hand there were chestnuts, and they 
had stopped to gather some. It was while the fun of 
chestnuting was at its height that they suddenly 
heard the fine, thin notes of a violin played by a 
master hand. Curiosity seized them all, and they 
stopped to listen, while the sound of the music drew 
nearer and nearer. What was their surprise, at last, 
to see coming toward them from the heart of the 
woods, a tall, handsome young fellow, shabbily 
dressed, playing with a preoccupied air a wonderful 
bit from one of the old operas. So engrossed was he 
that he was not aware of the group of silent girls 
until he was very close to them. Then he started, 
and with a flush, abruptly left off playing. He bowed, 
however, very slightly, and murmuring an apology, 
hurried away. 

But the girls had had an opportunity to get a 
good look at him, and one and all they were strangely 
excited. For the boy—clearly of foreign origin— 
was as beautiful of face as a young god, and his 
odd attitude in playing savored of something almost 
uncanny. 

One girl in the group talked surprisingly little 
about the boy of the woods. For just one instant 
Grace Worth looked into the dark eyes of the 
stranger, and at that instant something within her 
had leaped to a sudden new joy of life that fairly 
frightened her. 

It was on the morning after the chestnuting 
that Grace stole away from her room long before 
the breakfast hour. Only she and a few others knew 
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of the hole in the high hedge that surrounded the 
school grounds, through which one could creep out 
and into the woods beyond. With her eye open for 
possible spectators, she made her way to the hedge, 
slipped through the opening and found herself in the 
autumn woods at just that time in the morning 
when the soft sunshine had begun to warm the leaves 
under foot, and a stillness pregnant with the first 
hint of waking Nature wrapped the world about in 
an envelope of beautiful peace. 

And there, on the edge of the wood, Grace found 
the stranger, almost as if he had been bidden to 
come there. Boy and girl they smiled at each other 
—and knew the call of youth to youth. 

“Play for me,” commanded Grace. 

And he played, music more wonderful than any 
the girl had ever heard. Lost in his playing he did 
not know that his auditor was less absorbed in the 
glory of the sounds he was making than she was in 
a rapid survey of himself. Now she saw indeed that 
he was shabby, wearing the stamp of extreme pov- 
erty. But what she saw most of all and what en- 
thralled her, were the beauty of his face, the free 
grace of his movements, and the look of vision in the 
dark eyes. 

That was only the first of a series of stolen 
meetings. Little by little the boy told his story. He 
was a wanderer, an orphan, of Italian parentage, but 
of American birth. His passion for music had kept 
him from making good at any kind of work. He had 
some education; he loved books. When he lived 
in the city, he spent long hours in the free library. 
He knew Homer and Dante and Shakespeare, but 
his heart was filled with a deep love for all things 
Italian. He had a little fortune of his own, left by 
his father, in a bank in New York City. But he 
would not touch a penny of it, for some day it would 
take him far over the seas to sunny Italy, where he 
could perhaps learn to be a great musician. He 
could always get work with an orchestra, of course, 
but he loved the freedom of the open; he liked to 
tramp, and to lie under the stars at night; houses 
stifled him. He talked well, with just a bit of accent 
that betrayed his heritage of a full command of the 
Italian tongue. 

Neither of them knew how it happened, but hap- 
pen it did. One day Peter told Grace that he loved 
her. And Peter the lover was as wonderful as 
Peter the musician. All the ardor of his nature 
burned to a fire of mighty magnificence, when he 
claimed his first kiss. Boy and girl they were, and as 
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boy and girl they gave their love unashamedly and 
freely. 

Like some beautiful fairy-tale ran Peter’s plans 
for them: 

“You will marry me,” he said, “and then I will 
take the money out of the bank and we will sail 
away to Italy. I can find work playing, and if we 
are careful we can manage, for I will work hard with 
you beside me. We will get a tiny cottage on the 
side of a hill and there we will live—you and I—with 
the sun and the grass and the flowers, and the stars 
for our neighbors and company.” 

And Grace, reared in the regal splendor of a 
Fifth Avenue establishment, little dreamed of how 
far removed from a fairy-tale the reality of all this 
might be. But of one thing she was sure. “You 
will be the world’s greatest violinist,” she told him 
emphatically. “I will see that you have the chance 
to become that, anyhow.” And Peter was so ab- 
sorbed in the new wonder of touching this strangely 
precious gift of woman that he paid little heed to her 
words. 

Grace wrote to her father—a letter that must 
surely have tempted him to motor that very night to 
Madame Wentworth’s. But unfortunately Colonel 
Worth was practically bedridden with a severe attack 
of neuritis. 

Only a few times in his life had the Colonel 
been known to swear, but this time proved a real 
test of his ability in that line, and the all-unconscious 
Madame was the central victim of it all. 

It was the letter that the Colonel wrote which 
caused Grace’s “Poor old Daddy!” 


“If only I could come at once,” it began 
“Where are your teachers that you are allowed to 
run wild in the woods with a vagabond? For what 
do I pay a fortune per year, if not to have you 
properly safeguarded and looked after? Send that 
young whippersnapper about his business; I forbid 
you to see or hear from him again. Gerald will come 
for you in the motor at four o’clock to-day. Do not 
stop to pack; your clothes can follow you. And bet- 
ter fix it up with Gerry on the way—you will be glad 
one of these days that I selected a sensible man of 
good name and character to be your husband. 

“Your affectionate Father.” 


In history period it was that Grace conceived 
her great idea. She trembled a little at its daring, 
then laughed with joy at its originality. Then she 
cut her next class, pleading headache, and stole away 
to signal Peter from her window. Fifteen minutes 
later she crept down the fire-escape on the side of 
the school least used and made a dash for the hedge- 
place. A little beyond waited Peter. In as few 
words as possible she explained her plan. Peter list- 
ened, at first a trifle doubtful. But gradually the 
spirit of the adventure took hold of him too. They 
would risk it, yes. A few last instructions, and 
Grace was back in the grounds and into the school. 

At three o’clock, lessons over, she called her 
roommate to their room. m 

“At four,” she said, “Gerald Tate is to come for 
me. Father is ill, and Iam to go home. But I shall 
not go with Gerald. I want you to meet him when he 
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arrives, and before Madame has a chance to send 
for me, tell him that I will be there in a few minutes. 
Say that I am getting ready. Hold him by talking to 
him—he admires you anyway, you know—until I 
have time to get away. He will most likely bring 
the runabout—I think he and father have it all ar- 
ranged that he is to propose to me on the way home. 
I know how to run the car as well as he does. That’s 
ali. If you can keep him for ten minutes that is 
all I want.” 

And the faithful Olive promised to perform this 
mysterious task to the best of her ability. 

Promptly at a few minutes before four a long 
gray racing-car drew up beside the school. Madame 
would not permit automobiles inside her gates, there- 
fore the feasibility of Grace’s plan. With the care- 
lessness characteristic of him, Gerald Tate did not so 
much as look around as he left the car standing a 
little way from the gate and sauntered leisurely 
through the entrance, then toward the main building 
of the school. 

Fortunately it was recreation hour, and there 
was the sound of laughter and the rush of feet all 
around. The high hedge hid the car from the view 
of all inside the grounds, and so it was with com- 
parative ease that Grace, springing up from a hiding- 
place under the hedge, got into the car, started her 
as if by magic, and drove rapidly up the road. In 
three minutes she had cut into a bypath, slowed 
down enough to permit Peter to climb in beside her, 
then off they went. Just how they went Peter him- 
self never knew—he thought it must be an airship 
and not an automobile that was carrying them. 

Careful to choose her roads—which she knew 
well—Grace drove down Fifth Avenue in less than 
an hour from the time they had started. But even 
so, she was not in time to prevent the catastrophe. 
For in front of her father’s door a machine had just 
stopped and they had a glimpse of Gerald, dusty and 
flurried, tearing up the steps and into the house. 
“We’re in for it,” said Grace demurely. Peter said 
nothing. 

At Madame’s, perplexity had been followed by 
consternation. Grace and the car were discovered 
both to be missing. An elopement! So Gerald be- 
lieved, and with anger raging in his heart against the 
girl who had tricked him, he hired the nearest auto- 
mobile and broke all the speed laws in getting back 
to the Worth mansion. 

Therefore, when Grace burst into her father’s 
sitting-room, she found the occupants in a great state 
of excitement. Gerald was striding up and down the 
room, his arms waving and his eyes blazing, while 
he recounted to the Colonel the story of his lost 
motor and the disappearance of Grace. The Colonel, 
on the other hand, scarcely able to move from his 
chair, was flushed and angry—and plainly worried. 
The last element in his emotions was not lost upon 
his prodigal daughter, and she at once made capital 
of it. When both gasped at her entrance, she went 
straight to her father. “Poor old Daddy,” she be- 
gan, “and did his little girl give him a bad fright?” 

But for once Grace had miscalculated. This was 
too much even for the Colonel. He barely bore her 
greeting kiss, his whole body shaking with the fury 
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that filled his voice as he denounced roundly and 
soundly not merely her actions but the method by 
which she had chosen to carry them out. 

It was many minutes before the dignified Colonel 
left off. When he did, his daughter was silent. 
There were tears running down her face, but her 
look was sullen rather than repentant. 

“J will not marry Gerald,” she maintained 
stoutly. “And I will marry Peter. I am not a child, 
and if you will not see Peter and talk it over with 
him, I will run away with him in good earnest. I 
thought this was rather fun—just like a story-book 
elopement—but of course I thought I’d get here be- 
fore Gerry did.” 

All of which was not very pleasant for Gerald, 
who, as Grace’s chum for many years, had always 
taken it for granted that some day she would be his 
wife. But Grace was nothing if not audacious. She 
changed her tone a little now and went over again 
to her father. 

“Peter is waiting,” she said. 
him in?” 

At that the Colonel stormed again. Thereupon 
Grace went to the door. “Peter,” she called. And 
Peter, looking a trifle puzzled, but entirely innocent 
of any wrongdoing, entered the room. At sight of 
him the Colonel paused. This was no deep-eyed vil- 
lain, surely, this un-selfconscious young man, with 
his beautiful face, his dreamy eyes and his very 
respectful manner. 

“Young man,” said the Colonel, “What do you 
mean by letting my madcap daughter drag you over 
the country in a stolen racing-car?” 

Peter spoke up with a sincerity unmistakable. 

“T asked your daughter to marry me,” he said 
with charming naivete, “and I thought that we were 
hurrying here because you were ill, sir, and could 
not come to her.” 

“But why should you ask my daughter to 
marry you?” 

“Because I love her, sir,” the boy answered with 
a little smile. “And I never loved any girl before.” 

Certainly there was something disconcerting in 
the way he put it. 

“But what would you have to live on?” ques- 
tioned the Colonel. “I understand that your people 
are dead, that you spend your time wandering 
around the country playing on a violin.” 

“Yes,” said Peter, sadly, “my violin was all I 
had until Grace came.” 

“Peter,” commanded Grace, “play for father.” 

Peter looked his question. Well, thought the 
Colonel, he needed time to think this out. The boy 
might as well play while he thought. So he nodded 
his assent. 

And then Peter played. But the Colonel did not 
think. For the music took him back to the days of 
youth and love; to a world all color and romance, a 
world that he had almost forgotten. And in his 
heart grew the picture of the beautiful girl whom he 
had wooed and won only a little less impetuously 
than this boy had done when love and Grace had 
come to him together hand in hand. That had been 
the one love of the Colonel’s life, and out of it had 
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been born—Grace. The Colonel’s eyes were wet as 
he looked at the dark pretty head, with the wealth 
of curls, and the eyes so like that mother’s. 

Peter stopped playing and there was silence. 

At last the Colonel spoke. 

“After a while,” he said, “I will talk with Peter. 
In the meantime, he may stay as our guest.” 

“Oh, Daddy, Daddy darling,” cried Grace, and 
gave her father one of her natural hugs. 

“And you, Gerald,” the Colonel said, “Will you 
not stay for dinner?” 

But it had all been too much for Gerald. “T’ll 
run in again,” he said. “Thank you for asking, but 
I think I shall dine at home to-night.” 

“As you will,” answered the Colonel. 
events, I thank you for what you have done.” 

“And I am really sorry, Gerry, that I took the 
car. It was thoughtless of me, I suppose,” sighed 
the culprit. 

To Peter that dinner was a revelation. And yet, 
if the Colonel had thought, perhaps, to show his 
daughter her mistake by putting Peter to the test of 
doing something unaccustomed, he failed to accomp- 
ish his purpose. For there was a simplicity and a 
dignity about Peter that saved him from awkward- 
ness, and made it possible for him to go through 
with a long dinner, served with no little magnificence, 
as if it were not unusual to him in the least. He 
was, however, rather quiet, for he was thinking. And 
his thoughts were very different from what one 
might have expected. They expressed themselves 
when, a little later, the Colonel was helped back to 
his room and invited Peter to come to him there. 

“May I come too?” his daughter asked. 

“No,” said the Colonel. “I wish to talk with 
Peter alone.” 


That talk was a new experience for the Colonel. 

For in it Peter told him frankly that he had 
made up his mind not to ask for permission to marry 
Grace. 

“TI did not understand,” he said simply, “what 
sacrifice I was expecting her to make. I am not 
worthy, sir, to marry your daughter. I have not 
the right to take her away from all that she has 
here. She would be happy but a little while, I know 
now, if she went with me, to be poor, maybe some- 
times hungry, and to have none of these beautiful 
things. She would soon think that I had stolen from 
her all that belonged to her. 

“But, sir, I should like to ask her to wait a little 
while for me. I shall never love anyone else, I 
know, and if I could go away and study, I am sure 
that I could make myself worthier of her. I have 
some money which I can use, and if I could have a 
year I would come back and marry her even as the 
young man called Gerry might marry her.” 

At the last the Colonel smiled, for Gerry was 
only worth a few millions in his own right. But he 
understood what Peter meant, and he honored him 
for it. 

“Who was your father, Peter?” he inquired 
gently. 

Peter answered very directly: “I do not know, 
but that his name was Peter Rossi. My mother was 
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of good family, he told me, and he said that I should 
always hold my head high, because some of the best 
blood of Italy flowed in my veins. He was ill a very 
long time before he died, and my mother had died 
long before his illness. We were very poor, sir, but 
he would not touch the money in the bank. He said 
that with that money I should learn to be a great 
musician. But I never thought much about it while 
I was alone. It was joy to walk through the country, 
to live with the birds and the flowers. I could make 
songs out of it all, you see. Then Grace came, and 
then I knew that it was not for a girl to do as I did. 
But now I see more; it is not for Grace to live any- 
where except where she can have pretty dresses and 
people to wait on her, and an automobile. You see, 
sir, I never knew that girls ran automobiles at all.” 

“Some day, Peter,” said the Colonel, “we shall try 
to learn more about your people. I believe that the 
matter would bear investigation. Meanwhile, I think 
that you are an honorable and wise lad. If a year 
from now you still love my girl, and she still loves 
you, you may come back and ask my consent to 
your marrying her. And Peter, I want you to feel 
that I am willing to help you. In the matter of 
money, what you have may not be enough, and I will 
gladly make it possible for you to go to the best 
masters in Europe.” 

“No,” said Peter, firmly, “I must do this my- 
self.” 

Whereupon the Colonel and Peter shook hands a 
trifle solemnly. 

Then Grace appeared and wanted to know what 
they had talked about. 

She was not pleased with Peter’s plan. 

“T want to live in the woods,” she pouted. “Why, 
where will all the romance be if we have to take a 
poky old house and keep a tribe of servants? No, 
I want to sail away to sunny Italy just as Peter said, 
and have a little cottage tucked up under the hills 
and just Peter to love me.” 

“And what about Father?” the Colonel asked 
somewhat strangely. 

“Why, I supposed of course, that you would visit 
us, and we would visit you. You know you go to 
Europe so often, Daddy, that you could come to see 
us every little while.” 

“No,” the Colonel said gravely. “Peter is right. 
He could not study if you were with him. If he goes 
away alone he will have a sufficient incentive to make 
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him do his best. And if you are truly in love with 
each other a year will go by very quickly and you 
will be all the better for having waited that long.” 

Peter stayed that night. In the morning he and 
Grace left the house in Grace’s own little machine. 
Peter was very happy. His beautiful face shone 
with a new radiance. 

“See,” he said, and his voice was sweetly tense. 
“The sun shines on our last day together. It is as 
if God smiled upon our love. I am strong today, and 
there is a song singing in my heart; it seems as if it 
must sing itself out.” 

And then strollers in Central Park saw a 
strange sight. By the side of a little runabout in 
which sat a beautiful girl, holding the wheel, there 
stood a handsome, dark boy. His clothes were 
shabby, but his eye was proud, and he played on a 
violin with a wonderful ease and skill and sweetness 
that made people pause to stare and listen. But he 
saw no one save the girl in the car, while she was 
equally oblivious to all around her. To her he played, 
and in his playing sang a marvellous poem of love. 
In his playing he wept his farewell; but he also 
sounded forth his triumph song. His music said 
to Grace, “I go, my love, to build a wonderful palace 
for you. It will be the palace of music, the house of 
song. In it Love shall reign alone, and in it you and 
I shall live the golden hours together side by side. 
I go, my love, but I shall come again. I go singing 
because I know that I shall return singing. My tears 
are but the heralds of my laughter and I leave with 
you that which will give you joy in the days of lone- 
liness. I make a memory for you, and it is sun- 
golden. It sings and it warms, it thrills and it 
satisfies.” 

The song stopped and the boy looked at the 
girl; the tears were in both their eyes. 

“Go home,” he said to her. “I have sung my 
farewell to you. Go home and wait, and love me, and 
believe in me.” 

Then the girl leaned forward and kissed him, as 
simply as she might have kissed a child. 

But her voice shook as she said: 

“Peter, come back to me, please come back to 
me. Whether you succeed or fail, come back to me— 
my dear.” 

And Peter answered, with just a little smile, 
“My dear, I will.” 
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I was impressed with the quiet repose and calm. I 

had expected to feel, in this, the center of new plant 
creation, the pulse of some mysterious engine catapulting for- 
ward in the wonderful work I knew the master of the plant- 
world was doing. But the atmosphere was as quiet as a 
Sierran Sabbath. 

The plant-master sat calmly and talked as if eternity were 
before him; but I knew that his calm was that of a mighty 
Sequoia whose roots ceaselessly penetrate toward life’s mys- 
teries. It was the repose of intense thought. 

On the table were his new twelve volumes of plant lore. 
These he had been re-editing preparatory to a more perfect 
edition. 

“We are living in wonderful days,” I said, as I glanced 
at the heavy tomes, and thought of the transformations they 
stood for in plant life. 

“We are, indeed, living in the most wonderful age,” Mr. 
Burbank proceeded, “an age of revolution. Nature, herself, is 
now creating more new species of plants than ever before— 
hundreds where there were dozens in the youth of the earth. 
The world is showing dissatisfaction with everything—in edu- 
cation, in society, in government—it is an age of revolutions.” 

I could not help thinking, as Mr. Burbank elaborated the 


T HE moment I entered the Burbank home at Santa Rosa 
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Discoveries 


By 
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ideas condensed into these words, how the plant-master had 
come in the nick of time to do more effectually by human fore- 
sight and genius what Nature is now doing on a grander scale 
than ever. 


The New Burbank Home at Santa Rosa 


It is one of the most interesting facts of his recent career 
that he has found time even to produce these cyclopedic vol- 
umes—the story of his life and achievements. When he began 
plant-development forty years ago he was looked upon as an 
ordinary nurseryman. Then it began to appear that his work 
was something more than mechanical plant-growing, for there 
were the new and wonderful plants he had produced as evi- 
dence. Then the strangeness of his genius grew. It was 
discovered that he had grasped, and was scientifically apply- 
ing new laws of life, and that hundreds of ordinary trees and 
herbs were being improved, and scores of: new species created. 

To accomplish the regeneration of so many plants and 
manifold their usefulness required tremendous labor. Some- 
times as many as a half-million seedlings were grown that 
each plantlet might be examined to find the individual that 
had varied sufficiently to make the desired prize. None but a 
superman could have so organized his time and energy and 
so used his brain to create this superplant. To have pro- 
duced one new plant would have been an ordinary triumph; 
but Luther Burbank, with a combination of patience, per- 
severance and genius unheard of, experimented on plant after 
plant until his note-books contained one hundred thousand 
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records. Sometimes the elaborate experiment above cited was 
repeated several times before the creation was reached. 

Four years ago, in the midst of this wonderful work, the 
demand came for the printed story of his triumphs. 

And did the wirey little man who, with Edison and Pas- 
teur, makes the modern world’s triumvirate of practical scien- 
tists, stop the wonderful plant experiments to go into the 
silences to form his world messages? Not a whit! He merely 
put on more steam. He organized his efforts more c'osely. 
He carved out his time more carefully. He lived more in- 
tensely; and in due time the books were finished. 

One illustration will show how he became more efficient 
in writing. In the use of his eyes in the field they were 
strained with note-taking to the utmost. How, then, could he 
do the fine, exacting work of making a book? He learned to 
use a “touch system” in getting out copy. Even in the middle 
of the night he could wake up, reach cut of bed for a note-book 
and in the darkness write the secrets he, only, knew. 

The first copy was turned over to his secretary to be 
transcribed for review. One night, running short of paper, 
he took what he had already written on and wrote upon it 
crosswise, leaving it to the dismayed typist to disentangle. 

I write to say, and that with careful forethought and a 
desire to be a sound critic, that the new Burbank volumes 
rank in interest with the most wonderful of modern stories. 
Every page teems with romantic interest; not only to the 
ordinary reader, but to every one who would make plants 
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grow, and who loves tree, fruit or flower. Every chapter is 
fraught with wonderful promises to humanity. He tells how 
his potato has added millions to our wealth. His cactus he 
shows will make the earth’s waste places rich to fatness. His 
berries are like the fruit of orchard-trees in size. His flowers 
are superflowers in color, size and perfume, and lovelier than 
the rose of Sharon or the lily of the va'ley. And this mar- 
velous story of plant creation is told in a sty'e simple as that 
in which Caesar told of his wars, or Ike Walton told of his 
beloved fishing art. The volumes, too, are masterpieces of 
printing and illustration. Every picture is a color-print and 
shows the plant in natural color. 

What adds also to the value of the text is the fact that 
the stories are enlivened with comment on new laws of life 
which the p'ant-master has elaborated. He is far ahead of 
his times in insight into laws which control life development. 
Thus modern science is a big gainer because Luther Burbank 
has wrought and “arrived.” 

Volume XII of the set* is Burbank’s autobiography. We 
say, without hesitation, it is a classic. It commands reading 
just as Franklin’s story, or Goethe’s, or George Sand’s. 

Note the straightforward style in which he comments upon 
his position in his father’s family in which he was the thir- 
teenth born: 

“And I have more than once reflected with amusement 
that if my father had been content with a family of twelve off- 
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spring—which in these later days would be considered a not 
insignificant brood—there would have been no horticulturist 
bearing his name, and it would perhaps have never been known 
that the factors of a devoted plant developer were in the Bur- 
bank heredity.” 

Many times in setting forth his philosophy of life he is 
epigrammatic or paradoxical, thus: 

“In order to advance a little we must work backward 
ages;” or, “Life is a self-expression—a challenge to environ- 
ment;” or, “Ignorance is the only unpardonable sin.” 

Burbank’s many pamphlets upon plant-breeding and cul- 
ture are all readable. As a pamphleteer he has not confined 
himself to the literature of his productions; but he has touched 
deeply upon the philosophy of man’s life and thought. He 
believes that crystallization is a life-form, and grades into 
cell-life. He foresaw the discovery of radium and its power, 
and pointed out in his pamphlet on “The Significance of Sex” 
what had been unthought of before, that the meaning of sex 
lines lies in its use in selecting the best life-forms for survival. 

Last of all is to be mentioned his “Training of the Human 
Plant” (The Century Company), which is most pertinent in 
suggestion for child-training. 


*The Burbank Press, 12 volumes, Leather, $15.00 per set, 
New York. 





A Chat With Dr. Holmes 
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ing maples and oak trees, with a fringe, here and there, 

of tall Northern pines, the shore cottage at Beverly 
Farms of that genial, literary autocrat, Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, became in his later years something of a shrine. 

A well-trimmed, sloping lawn, like altar stairs, reached 
down from the dun-colored cottage to the end of a white, 
shingly beach, rimming in a tiny cove where floated two or 
three small boats. Out beyond a rocky point was the low, 
deep smell of the Atlantic. 

The verandah spread around most of the house, and here, 
in the unaffected state of an aged physician-poet, Dr. Holmes 
would receive delegations of little children from the village, 
who came to bring him flowers on his birthday, with no less 
cordiality than world-famed visitors from abroad. 

In the summer of 1889 the writer was visiting a friend, 
Edward Sargent, a near neighbor of Dr. Holmes’ at the 
Farms; in fact, a slight kinship existed between the Doctor’s 
son-in-law and my friend. One cool, August morning Mr. 


Ene mart hidden from the main road, among cluster- 


Sargent, keenly sympathetic with my then youthful ambitions, 
suggested that we walk down to the Cove and see if the good- 
natured autocrat would not give us some kindly advice. 
Approaching the cottage from the beach side, we met Dr. 
Holmes as he returned from a brisk constitutional. 
He greeted us cordially and we stepped together onto the 
verandah. Noticing the sharp sunrays that shot across from 


the east, the Doctor said: “Let’s go inside.” Then he drew 
apart some light curtains and we entered, through the low- 
studded doorway, a cozy reading-room rather than library. 
Over a long, narrow table were strewn books and papers; at 
one end of it stood a swinging office-chair. 

I can see the quaint, sturdy form of the Doctor yet, as 
he sat half-perched in his large chair and occasionally rapped 
the table lightly with his fingers. His face, plain yet highly 
sensitive, would light up every now and then with a kind of 
flash, as a thought swept across it. His tone was kindly, yet 
had a note of warning. 

“So our young friend thinks of writing,” he queried of 
Mr. Sargent, after some brief comment. Then he turned to 
me: 

“My boy—don’t. Keep out of it if you can. 
est way to make a living. 

“Remember what Scott said of literature as a livelihood— 
‘it’s a good cause, but a mighty poor crutch.’ 

“If you start to live by your pen you will find yourself 
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alone, in a class by yourself. The income’s uncertain; the 
real opportunities few. 

“The regular professions have a certain guild or fellow- 
ship feeling. One will help another; they seem to understand 
each other better, have more common aims. There you can 
build up a reputation, after a while, and hold your friends. If 
you write, you will have to work out your own salvation. Even 
a genius, who relies on his pen, is not likely to get much com- 
fort out of life. Perhaps a Dickens” (he added parentheti- 
cally), “but look at Poe or Keats. 

“Then think of the mass of books already written. If 
you’ve ever attempted to write one, go to the library and see 
how many have been written on the same theme. When you 
find a subject untouched, you might try it. If you want to 
say an old thing in a new way be pretty sure you know what 
you’re talking about.” 

Pointing to his crowded reading-table, the Doctor went on: 

“T believe a score of new books are sent me every week; 
all, but a few, from unknown writers. I would be glad to give 
them good advice, but really there’s no time to more than 
glance at the title-pages, much less read the books. I know it 
sounds harsh, but I’ll tell you what I have to do.” 

He walked to an adjacent closet, and, throwing open the 
door, showed great stacks of books, reaching nearly to the top. 

“I wouldn’t care,” he continued, “even to give these away. 
Every few months I have to get the maid to clear up the closet 
and make a bonfire out in the side-yard. Otherwise” (and his 
eyes flashed a little) “they might crowd me out of house and 
home. 

“There are books, of course, that have to be written. What 
I’ve said does not apply to them. But our swift growth seems 
to have stimulated a’vast number of untrained writers to 
suppose they can produce so rare a thing as a book. So it’s 
well if you keep out of the wreck.” 

We chatted a little longer on matters of slight interest, 
and then came away, the Doctor giving a friendly gesture as 
he stood framed in the low, window-set door. His face beamed 
kindliness, though his words had been caustic. 

I have often thought since that if his advice were gen- 
erally followed the patient reader would be spared, no les¢ 
than the young writer, much futile labor. At least, he took 
his own prescription. He wrote little until he was about fifty, 
and then out of such a parti-colored experience that his com- 
ments on life and men are likely to be remembered as long 
as anything that has been written in our time. 
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HEN the warm days of summer come, if you find 
W i impossible to get away from the city for even a 

short vacation, there is one thing you can de which 
is next best. Get a “Joe” Lincoln story and read it. The cool, 
breezy language will soon make you forget the heat, and after 
you have read long enough to forget yourself, you will smell 
the salt air blowing toward you from some point on Cape Cod. 

Joseph Crosby Lincoln is a true product of Cape Cod. He 
was born at Brewster, Massachusetts, in 1870. His father was 
a sea captain, and died when little “Joe” was only a year old. 
Like many other men who have gained prominence, Mr. 
Lincoln owes much to his capable mother’s early training. 
Mrs. Lincoln had accompanied her husband on many of his 
trips, some of them perilous and full of adventure. The respon- 
sibility of training a boy according to good old-fashioned 
principles did not daunt her. 

In his book, “Our Village,” Mr. Lincoln describes his boy- 
hood home. Although they had a front door it was never 
used, everyone entering by the side door. The front door he 
tells us, like very good and respectable people, was not popular. 
The back door led to the woodshed, with tubs and woodboxes— 
always waiting to be filled—so that was never a pleasant port 
of entry for boys. Each house had boxwood borders leading 
from the front gate to the door, adorned with big shells on 
either side. And then the parlor, that pride of all New England 
housekeepers, with its Brussels carpet covered with big roses; 
its slippery haircloth furniture, upon which it was impossible to 
sit still, thus keeping you on a continial nervous strain, lest 
you should land in a heap in the middle of the floor. The 
marble-top table with its huge, glass globe covering all sorts 
ef floral atrocities done in wax; a hair wreath and family pho- 
tographs on the wall; the old melodeon with “Gospel Hymns 
No. 1” reposing in a sanctimonious manner on the top, every- 
thing stiff and prim with a close, musty smell, and a chill which 
struck to the very marrow of your bones: For these sacred 
parlors were often opened only once or twice a year, and then 
only for some important occasion like a funeral. 

The happiest part of the house was the “settin’ room’”’— 
its lamp on the center table with a paper shade, the old- 
fashioned rockers, the air-tight, roaring hot stove,- with a cat 
purring beside it. Then there was a worsted sampler and 
“God Bless Our Home” motto, with best of all, the sound of 
the distant surf coming in through the window. 

Their neighbors were all sea captains, and, as is the custom 
in all small places, everybody knew everyone else. And so 
“Joe” Lincoln, during his boyhood, became familiar with the 
people, the delineation of whose characters, manners and cus- 
toms were to make him famous. The tang of the salt air 
in their veins, and the dry humor of their ordinary conversa- 
tion is delightfully refreshing as portrayed in “Mr. Pratt” or 
“The Postmaster.” It would be simply impossible for one of 
Mr. Lincoln’s types to walk across a room and sit down. He 
always “heaves to” and then “comes to anchor.” 

Lincoln’s early education was received at Brewster and at 
Chelsea, Massachusetts. On arriving at the age when all 
Cape Cod lads ship as cabin boys, his relatives decided he should 
become a banker instead of a sea captain. Consequently they 
placed him in a banking house in Boston, but figures did not 
appeal to Mr. Lincoln; he wanted to write, and began with 
poems and short stories. 

From 1896 he was for three years, associate Editor of the 


“League of American Wheelman Bulletin.” Then the fad for 
bicycling abating, Mr. Lincoln decided to try New York as his 
next venture. 

Though all his early life was spent among sea captains, 
he does not use actual people in his books. But his characters 
are all so true to life that the Cape Cod natives swear they 
know the people he portrays. Mr. Lincoln declares that is 
impossible. You may make use of a phrase or of a story. 
You may get a certain impression from a person and build up 
a character from it. But to make use of an actual person 
would not do in fiction, for people in real life are not drama- 
tic enough. 

His first story was published in the “Saturday Evening 
Post.” Many others followed in quick succession. Several of 
which, woven into a plot, gave rise in time to “Cap’n Eri.’” 

This was Mr. Lincoln’s first book with the exception of 
his “Cape Cod Ballads.” It proved conclusively to him his 
ability to sustain a reader’s interest throughout an entire 
volume as well as in short stories. 

The next book was “Mr. Pratt.” Though written several 
years ago, it still retains its popularity. Mr. Pratt’s phil- 
osophy is often quoted, and his ideas concerning the “simple 
life” are certainly enlightening to anyone not familiar with 
that phase of living. 

Mr. Lincoln has been writing best-sellers ever since at the 
rate of two each year. His books have shown a decided im- 
provement since the first one was published. And there 
seems to be no end to the material from which he draws. 

One of Mr. Lincoln’s most pronounced traits has always 
been his extreme modesty. Even after his “Cape Cod Ballads,” 
and his early stories brought him some degree of fame, he 
insisted on signing simply “Joe” Lincoln, until his editors 
persuaded him to use the more dignified title of Joseph 
Crosby or Joseph C. Lincoln. 

Mr. Lincoln is a firm believer in system. Every morning 
from 9.30 to 12.30 he spends in his study at hard work. As he 
is his own best critic, he believes in devoting sufficient time to 
his work to make it satisfactory to himself. 

Some writers may be able to dash off a story in a short 
space of time, but that is not Mr. Lincoln’s way. Everything 
he has published is the result of painstaking work. He con- 
siders himself neither a genius nor a highbrow, and does not 
wait for an inspiration or for his muse to come to him. All he 
requires is paper, and a soft stubby lead pencil. 

His reading is wide and varied. He is fond of Kipling, 
Mark Twain, Stevenson, W. J. Locke, and Winston Churchill. 
He prefers a cheerful story. A morbid view of life is distaste- 
ful to him. His own books are all optimistic, full of good, 
sensible philosophy, and always ending happily. He might be 
able to write a gloomy book but it would not be a true “Joe” 
Lincoln story. 

It is the cheerful optimism of his salty characters, that 
makes his books so popular with invalids and with those who 
have found life’s voyage rougher sailing than some of the tars 
anchored off Cape Cod. 

The summer of 1913 Mr. Lincoln and his family went 
abroad, spending most of their time in England. There they 
lived in a delightful old house in Buckinghamshire, and were 
charmed with the hospitality and kindliness of the English 
people. Part of the summer was spent on the continent, 
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mountain climbing in Switzerland being one of their happiest 
experiences as pictures taken at the time testify conclusively. 

For the past few years Mr. Lincoln has made his home 
in Hackensack, N. J. He lives in a big white colonial house in 
the best residential section of the town. He is a good citizen, 
and takes an active part in the municipal affairs of Hacken- 
sack. His interest in educational matters occupies part of his 
time, for he is a member of the Board of Education. For 
fourteen years he has been a member of the Board of Trustees 
of the Unitarian Church. Although not a regular clubman, he 
is a member of the Union League Club and of the Hackensack 
Golf Club. 

The Golf Club has its course near his home, and Mr. 
Lincoln plays a few holes every day. This is his favorite 
amusement when away from Cape Cod. But about the middle 
of June each summer, he, his wife and son Freeman, motor to 


Cape Cod. Then fishing, swimming and sailing become the 
order of the day. 


Oh, the song of the sea— 

The beautiful song of the sea! 

The mighty note from the ocean’s throat, 
The laugh of the wind in glee! 

And swift as the ripples flee 

With the surges down the shore, 

It bears me back o’er life’s long track, 
To home and its love once more. 

I stand at the open door 

Dear mother, again with thee, 

And hear afar on the booming bar 
The beautiful song of the sea.” 


—Cape Cod Ballads. 
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HEN Miss Fannie Hurst chose “Every Soul Hath Its 
WV Song” for the title of her book, published August, 


1916, she chose a title that has the power to make 
one stop and think, to ask a question of importance: 
“Hath my soul a song—I who know more of sorrow than 
of gladness?” 
Then, involuntarily, you will begin to weigh the pro and 


con of the question. You will heap upon the scale the sor- 
rows of your heart—grief, trials, sacrifices, privations, strug- 
gles and all the bitterness that has been your lot in life; 
then, upon the other scale, you will heap the songs of your soul 
—friends, companionship, comradeship, love, hea!th, the gift of 
courage to march—like a brave soldier going to war—straight 
ahead, to do and succeed in spite of everything and, above all, 
God’s enduring, never failing Love and help in an hour of need. 
There is no need to ask, after you have pondered deeply and 
sincerely, which scale out balances the other. So that the very 
title of “Every Soul Hath Its Song” inspires brighter thoughts. 

And by her own pluck, perserverance, ingenuity and a de- 
termination to gratify her heart’s desire, has made Fannie 
Hurst one of the most successful women writers of the 
twentieth century. 

And the Twentieth Century Woman continues to reveal her- 
self in a manner that is both delightful and refreshing. She 
continues to prove to the world that she hasn’t made her début 
merely to remain awhile upon the great stage of life, then 
return to the narrow confines of four walls from which she 
made her escape in an effort to appease the intense longing 


to go forth and accomplish things worth while, the yearning to 
yield to the persistent call of Ambition, which refuses to be 
repulsed or cried down. She would have the world know that 
she has made her appearance to remain a factor among those 
who have and are achieving great things in life, those who are 
seeking things worth striving to attain, things for which one 
must pay a great price, since something for nothing isn’t worth 
striving for. She coritinues to prove to all mankind that she 
has the capacity to reach out and grasp opportunities that come 
her way; that she is capable; that she is both efficient and pro- 
ficient, and that her, executive ability is par excellent. For 
more than a century (long before the advent of George Sand, 
George Eliot and Charlotte Bronte) woman has knocked and 
knocked upon the door of resistance, until’ the twentieth cen- 
tury has yielded to her touch, until it now stands ajar to 
receive her without jeers or sneers of scorn. 

She—this wonderful Twentieth Century Woman—not only 
realizes but knows that the world and the fulness thereof 
belongs fully to her as it does to man himself. She also realizes 
that she must not only ask for all that life has to offer her, 
but that she must demand until she receives all that her 
insatiable ambition craves. For without ambition to nag and 
drive her on and on, in spite of every obstacle that retards one’s 
progress to the goal, she will never know the meaning of suc- 
cess in the broader, fuller sense of the word. Besides, she 
knows that dreams come true only when one seeks to realize 
them, and not merely by wishing and hoping and longing that 
they may come to pass without any effort on her part. And, 
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what is more, she—the successful woman—firmly believes in 
herself; therefore, she knows that she will obtain the desires of 
her heart if she will strive patiently and earnestly enough to 
attain them, if she will only seek and knock until she is 

,permitted to enter the door through which she has longed to 
‘pass. This every woman will concede who has been admitted to 
the door that was once closed and locked, so to speak, 
against her. 

, Above all, the Twentieth Century Woman continues to 
prove to the world at large that she is ridding herself of that 
obnoxious as well as noxious pseudonym—the parasite; and 
that she refuses to renounce her independence simply because 
she has affixed a man’s name to her own. Last, but not least, 
she continues to prove that she is not an emotional, hysterical 
creature who must live and die a pitiful clinging vine; but 
that she can and will make any sacrifice and endure any hard- 
ship in order to reach the goal of her ambition. By her own 
‘pndeavor and faith in herself her dreams have come true. 

These facts can be attested by thousands of sincere women 
who have worked out those problems of their lives, since they 
were true to themselves, brave enough to live their lives as 
they are written. 

And in the list of the Twentieth Century women who have 
achieved things worth while in life is the well-known name of 
Fannie Hurst. The experiences of this gifted young writer, the 
hardships she endured to win recognition as a short story 
writer, how she struggled alone and unknown in the second 
largest city in the world, is a Romance in real life. 

“For romance,” says Stephen Whitman, author of “Pre- 
destined,” “is a refinement, perhaps an exaltation of life; it is 

“the acquisition of a beauty and a joy beyond every day experi- 
ence. rts ‘must, therefore, include some form of love that ele- 
“vates the” subject at least in some degree. Morover, let us 
remember ° “that each person’s world is to her the supremely 
important dhe.” 

Richly” endowed with a courageous heart, Miss Hurst set 


out—alone ‘and unknown—to appease an indomitable and an 
“insatiable ambition, to win—in spite of everything—ultimate 


success. And the realization of her golden dreams is indeed 
sweet to her. 

It is only a truly brave-hearted girl who will leave the 
shelter of. her home, her parents, her friends and all that she 
holds dear i in. life tg go alone into a great and unexplored world; 
a world so cold, so unfriendly, so selfish that the mere thought 
‘of venturing out into it alone is enough to frighten even a 
courageous-hearted girl. 

But this is exactly what Miss Fannie Hurst did when she 
left her home in St. Louis to seek for herself a name in New 

York. She possessed the gift of courage to undertake a step 
that led her through a labyrinth so dark and narrow and wind- 
ing that it seemed to the disheartened girl that the way would 
never grow straight or brighter, that she must turn back 
before she reached the goal, which would compel her to 
acknowledge defeat. And this she could never do. 

For Miss Hurst, a timid, reserved girl that she was, has 
proved that she was not an obnoxious quitter. And every 
obstacle that beset her pathway, that led to the pinnacle of her 
great and absorbing ambition, her desire to obtain something 
worth while in life, only made her more determined to push 
them aside that she might go on and prove to the folks at home 
that she could and would make good. And how well she has 
succeeded as a writer of fiction the world already knows. 

But the interesting human-interest stories of real life, the 
part Miss Hurst was compelled to work out all alone and friend- 
less in a city where the crowded, busy down-town streets are 
the arteries of the heart of a world that fascinates and lures 
people on to success or their doom, the heart throbs of which 
the world little knows, experiences that meant much to the 
lonely girl before she attained success that is now sweet to 
her, untold incidents of her struggles before she arrived, hold 
an interest and an incentive to the would-be writer now strug- 


gling just as earnestly and determinedly as Miss Hurst herself 
struggled before she reached the goal. 

Knowing this to be true I sought an interview with the 
author of “Every Soul Hath Its Song,” and requested that she 
give me for publication incidents of her life as a writer, those 
trying experiences that a proud nature seeks to conceal from 
the world. But after one has arrived, a generous-hearted per- 
son will reveal them in an effort to help along and encourage 
those unfortunate beings who struggle desperately, yet seem to 
make little or no perceptible headway in their effort to break 
into the big and absorbing game of journalism or literature, 
I began my interview by asking Miss Hurst how she found the 
courage to break away from home ties to seek a wider field 
for her endeavor than she found in St. Louis. 

“It was a case of beating my life out against these four 
walls. I simply was compelled to get away from it all; so | 
went to New York. I received my education in the public 
schools of St. Louis, and after leaving high school I entered 
Washington University. 

“Of course I was always ambitious to become a writer. 
I wrote and wrote stories, sent them to the St. Louis news- 
papers, only to have them returned. Then I wrote and wrote 
stories for the ‘Saturday Evening Post.’ Of course they 
returned with rejection slips. But those rejected stories found 
their way in the college paper. My friends were pleased to 
know that I had made my appearance in the. literary world; 
they continued to congratulate and make much over me, until 
I was compelled to make a confession, to tell them that I was 
editor of the college paper and was publishing my own stories.” 

This incident of her effort as a novice writer amused Miss 
Hurst, for she smiled till her bright black eyes krinkled in a 
playful manner at the corners. Then, she went on to confess 
that she made a desperate effort to break into the newspaper 
game in her own home city, but that she tried in vain. 

“Although Mr. Reedy, of the ‘Mirror’ was a great help to 
me, he was the light and dark of my early days of struggle to 
become a writer. He accepted and published some little 
human-interest stories. But I simply had to break away from 
it all, to go out into the world and seek till I found an outlet 
for my insatiable ambition. 

“But didn’t you find New York a lonely place?” 

“Lonely! Oh, it was so lonely! I had never before been 
away from home but once, and that was when I spent two days 
in New York with my father. And now—when I look back on 
my first year in New York—I am sure—if I had my life to 
live over and knew all that I would endure, all that I was 
compelled to go through before success came, I am sure | 
could never live it all over again—the awful struggle, the 
heartaches, the lonely hours and the long waiting, alone and 
friendless in a great city where everybody was a stranger. 
For I knew not a soul in that great city. And there were days 
when I didn’t hear the sound of a human voice, since no one 
ever addressed me by name. So it was not strange that, after 
reaching New York, I thought I would die of loneliness. 

“Yet I know now that it is the price one must pay for 
success. And day after day I went from the office of one editor 
to another, in an effort to find a market for my stories. But, 
oh, the futile effort! Then, on returning to my lonely room at 
night, discouraged and disheartened, I would sit down with my 
hat and cloak still on, since to remove them seemed to take 
away all that was really closely associated with me. Ané 
there I would sit and wonder and say to myself, ‘Can I ever 
become a part of this? Must I give up and return home?’ But 
of course I couldn’t do that.” 

To be sure she couldn’t. No, not even in spite of the lone 
liness that fairly engulfed her and a seeming unfriendly cit 
and unsympathetic people (for how else could she think 0! 
them, these people who were strangers to her, who held them: 
selves aloof from the lonely girl, since the great city was fille 
with lonely, hungry-hearted girls who were seeking to carve 
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__ FANNIE 


out a career for themselves; people who refused to give her a 
friendly nod, or smile a greeting, or say in passifig, “How do 
you do?” How she longed to hear one kind word from these 
people she has come to know and love), give up and turn her 
back on all that she fully believed was yet hers if she would 
only be patient for time to develop her efforts and make her 
worthy of well-earned fame. For an unseen hand was guid- 
ing and directing the life of the lonely and friendless girl; and 
it is He who knows best the way we must take to reach the 
things we most desire in life. 

Although she, perhaps, was not aware of the fact, there 
was a power that was driving, nagging and forcing Miss Hurst 
on to success. It is a mental force that every man or woman 
has experienced who has succeeded in any vocation in life. For 





-ambition is an unrelenting taskmaster, one who must be 


obeyed at any cost. 
“And were you compelled to overcome that which simply 


-engulfs many a young woman who starts out alone and unaided 


to fight life’s battles, and that is timidity? 
“Timid! Why, I was that timid that on reaching the 
door of an editor I would turn and walk away, only to return 


:again; then, after spending hours in this manner, I simply 


forced myself to open the door and enter the room. But a 
would-be writer can enter the outer door of an editor, though 


:she may not be able to pass the ever elert office boy who stands 


ready to intercept her way to the inner shrine of the great man, 


-of whom she seeks an audience. 


“But one day I managed to evade the office boy and timidly 


-opened the door of the editor of ‘Everybody’s Magazine 


who is now editor of ‘The World.’ He afterwards told me that 
I sat and looked at him with wide-eyed worship; for I had at 
last come in touch with atmosphere, which amused him and, 


«consequently, he prolonged the interview. 


“But doesn’t one have to live, to come in touch with life, 
to endure all sorts of hardships and know the meaning of 


: struggle that tries the soul before one can write the kind of 


story that editors are always looking out for, must gain 
experience of the world and seek local color before a writer 


-can put the punch in a story that readers simply devour? 


“No, not exactly. I have had experience, yet I don’t see 
that it has been of any great benefit to me. And I have never 
written a story that touched of my own life, that I have actu- 
ally experienced. 

“The ability ‘to sense a story is of far more importance 
than the ability to photograph one. For I have had experience 
—have worked as a waitress, in department stores and as an 


- actress, filling in time while waiting for my stories to be ac- 


cepted or rejected. Yet,” she added in low even tones, “I feel 
that I have touched a cord that the people love to hear, that I 
have gone out and come in contact with something that is sweet 
to them, that they want—that they desire. 

And without her experience, without contamination with 
the people, without reaching out and coming in close contact 
with the people that the world loves best to hear of, would 
Miss Hurst have succeeded in touching the hearts of the people 
until her stories are in great demand by the story-loving world, 
until she finds herself booked years ahead with popular maga- 
zines that are anxious to publish even her unwritten stories? 
It is my belief that she would not. Because she has lived and 
struggled with the people, because she knows what it is to suf- 
fer, has known the pangs of heart-hunger and has endured 
loneliness thet fairly consumed her being in despair, Miss 
Hurst is now empowered to write so forcefully of life that one 
wonders at her insight to human nature—the secrets of the 
human heart, until her characters become not only a compon- 
ent part of a story well-told, but they are people who live and 
breath and move among us; people who, each in his own way, 
are striving to rise above the flotsam and jetsam that ob- 
structs and importunes their course in life. Because she has 
known and studied the people, Miss Hurst can pen the human- 
interest story and tell us that “Every Soul Hath Its Song.” 
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“The first year that I was in New York I made thirty 
dollars with my pen. But during my second year out, so to 
speak, I met Bob Davis, editor of ‘Munsey’s Magazine.’ Mr. 
Davis is the Christopher Columbus of the short story. One day 
I called at his office and he said: ‘What have you got to show 
me?’ The fact is I didn’t have anything to show him. For I— 
in the manner of many another would-be writer—went to him 
empty-handed. But since I had nothing to show him I told him 
some things about myself, which didn’t seem to impress him 
deeply. At length he said: ‘Go home and write something, then 
come back and let me see it.’ 

“Of course I went home and wrote a story. And when I 
took it to him he told me to come back in about a week. At 
the end of that time I called to know the fate of my story. 
‘Well, girl,’ he said, ‘you can write, but I can’t use your story.’ 
Again he sent me home to write; then, after rejecting the story 
four times, he bought it from me. 

“No; editors are not influenced by a so-called ‘pull’ or by 
a personal introduction. If a writer has something to say 
they want to hear it. Nothing is returned to a writer unread. 
One literary find a year justifies them to pay readers to read 
every story submitted for publication; they are just as anxious 
to publish a good story as the author is to have it published. 
But, to be sure, every MS. doesn’t find its way to the editor 
of a periodical. If a reader knows a story has failed to meet the 
requirements of the magazine for which she is employed as a 
reader, she doesn’t submit it to the editor for a final reading. 

“For some reason the whole world wants to write. But 
most people who want to write haven’t the cosmos within, 
which is the first essential; most people who want to write 
don’t even know the English language; most people who want 
to write haven’t as yet lived. 

“When did ‘The Saturday Evening Post’ first publish one 
of your stories? 

“For years I wrote stories for ‘The Saturday Evening 
Post,’—I wrote them as regularly as I ate my meals—I simply 
bombarded that magazine with stories from my pen, only to 
have them returned. After thirty stories had been rejected I 
sent ‘Power and Horse Power,’ which was accepted. This story 
was published in June, 1912. ‘The Saturday Evening Post’ has 
a pretty rigid standard, to which it strictly adheres. Writing 
is the most legitimate vocation in the world. You must stand 
or fall by your own merits. My so-call ‘pull’ was nil; for 
when I went to New York I didn’t know an editor nor a re- 
porter. Besides, I had never even known a writer and had 
never received any encouragement from my teachers nor pro- 
fessors, either at the public schools or the University. 

“Then an introduction to an editor is of no avail to a 
writer? 

“None whatever. If, for instance, I were to introduce Miss 
Smith to Bob Davis, he would want to know what she had for 
him in the way of a story. If she were so fortunate as to pro- 
duce a story that meets the needs of his magazine, that story 
passed from the reader to the editor simply because it was 
available and not because I—Fannie Hurst—introduced Miss 
Smith to Bob Davis. 

Miss Hurst is not only a successful short story writer, but 
she is a playwright as well. 

“Of course it is to be seen whether or no my plays will 
prove a success, since they are yet to be tried out; and just 
when that will be I don’t know—perhaps the opening of the 
theatrical season this fall. ‘The Good Provider,’ which was 
published two years ago in ‘The Saturday Evening Post,’ was 
dramatized in collaboration with Mrs. Harriet Ford, author 
of ‘The Argyle Case,’ ‘The Fourth Estate’ and a whole string 
of successful plays. This play will be produced by Klaw and 
Erlanger. And “‘Tomorrow’s Child,’ which has never been pub- 
lished in story form, will be staged by George Tyler, who will 
star Miss Florence Nast in it. 

“IT am glad that I am writing of the people,” Miss Hurst 
continued; “that I didn’t begin my career as a writer by writ- 
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ing the society story; for, if I had, perhaps I would still be 
writing them. And strangely enough our stories are not pri- 
marily of the people. 

When asked in what part of New York she lived, Miss 
Hurst said: 

“When a student of Columbia University I lived in the 
neighborhood of that school. But I have lived all over New 
York, even in the congested part known as the East Side; then 
again in Greenwich Village. But for pure endeavor one must 
seek a purer atmosphere than one finds in that locality. 

“Which is the atmosphere of Bohemian life? 

“Yes; in a small way. But I notice that when writers or 
artists have at last arrived, they leave this part of New York. 
I now have a delightful studio near the park. 

And by the park a New Yorker speaks of Central Park. 
Greenwich Village is that part of New York known as Wash- 
ington Square; the neighborhood of the one-time fashionable 
part of the city, at the gate of which begins that noted 
thoroughfare—Fifth Avenue, which continues north a few 
blocks, then crosses Broadway and makes it way on to the 
park, where it merges into Riverside Drive. 

“When asked to speak before the young people—for in- 
stance, the Columbia University—I ask, ‘What shall I say?’ 
I am told to talk of myself. But I really feel that my career as 
a writer has been so short that I have little or nothing to say 
of myself. Yet people in a general way little realize what it 
costs a writer to produce even a short story. I write from 
9 A. M. until 4 P. M. But when I mention this fact they seem 
to be astonished, for they say, ‘Oh, does it take that long to 
write a story?’ I am, in a sense, still a freelance, although I 
now write exclusively for the ‘Cosmopolitan Magazine.’ But 
I am not obliged to make concessions to an editor in any way; 
for I write when I please, how I please and where I please. 
And it is all the same if I write one story or thirty stories per 
year. 

“But I find when writers have become so efficient that their 
stories are in demand by editors, they somehow fail to keep up 
to the high grade mark. I have this very thing to guard 
against. But when an editor pays a writer a big price for 
stories that are to be published in his magazine he, naturally, 
expects the best she has to give. And I want to give my very 
best. When in New York I have a secretary; and after I have 
written the first copy of a story I turn it over to her; then they 
are typed from ten to eleven times before I send them to the 
editor. 

“But I wish,” she went on in her low even tones of voice, 
“that women would awaken more keenly to the possibilities as 
to what they have around them. Women as suffragettes talk 
about this and that but fail to get out and touch life as they 
should; they should hold executive positions. I would like to 
see twice as many women editors. Women who want to get 
anywhere can’t expect to spend their time chatting in the 
seclusion of their boudoirs. They should seek and know life in 





a broader sense. Of course I am not speaking of woman’s 
emotional life, but of her capacity to live, her sincerity for any 
cause or vocation. Personally, I would rather see women do 
things outside of suffrage; for in taking such a course it seems 
to me suffrage would come quicker. Suffrage, of course. must 
come, since we have the right to it; and the woman who is 
compelled to get out and work shoulder to shoulder with man 
is bound sooner or later to become a suffragette. And she is 
going to not only ask but demand equal rights, to share and 
share alike with man. And why not? 

“Then again, there are far too many women as school 
teachers. I am not, please understand, a radical. For teach- 
ing as a vocation is wonderful. But I don’t think it necessary 
that it should absorb at least nine-tenths of our women. And 
women who begin their career as teachers will go on year 
after year teaching, though they complain bitterly against a 
life of enforced thralldom and even seek to break away; yet 
they will go back and remain teachers. Let them break away 
and stay away. 

“Yes, I must now and then, as a dutiful daughter, return 
to visit my old home. But I no longer seem to be a part of St. 
Louis. And sometimes, as I sit here, I say to myself—‘Is 
this the real Fannie Hurst?’ For, you know,” she added with 
a wistful smile, “a prophet is not without honor save in his 
own country. But, after all, St. Louis is my home, and as 
my home I love it. Yet it is New York that opened her heart 
to me; so it is not strange that I love it; its people—its very 
atmosphere, which in itself is an incentive to a writer. Yes, I 
love them all.” 

Miss Hurst’s first book, “Just Around the Corner,” was 
published in 1914. It contains nine short stories, which ap- 


peared from time to time in “The Saturday Evening Post,” the 
leader being “Power and Horse-Power,” followed by “Other 
People’s Shoes”; “The Other Cheek”; “Marked Down”; “Break- 
ers Ahead”; “The Good Provider”; “Superhuman”; “The Para- 


dise Trail”; and “The Squall.” Every story is a human-interest 
story, the stories the people love to read, since they see them- 
selves—their faults and their virtues and their love affairs, 
know there is one who understands but does not seek to con- 
demn or condone in the voice of a preacher—through the 
eyes of a gifted writer. 

And “Every Soul Hath Its Song” contains nine stories, all 
of which have been published in the magazines. They are as 
follows: “Sea Guillibles”; “Rolling Stock”; “Mr. Hochenheimer 
of Cincinnati”; “In Memoriam”; “The Nth Commandment”; “T. 
B.”; “Summer Resources”; “Sob Sister”; “The Name and the 
Game.” These stories, more than any other that Miss Hurst 
has yet written, breathe the atmosphere of her girlhood home. 
But “Sob Sister” is a strange story for a young woman to 
have conceived. This story has no song to sing, and should 
have been omitted from “Every Soul Hath Its Song,” since the 
poor “Sob Sister” sobbed herself to the gate of Death, the 
price she paid for a life of sin. 
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Dollar enact the role of decoy for art. How many 

artists, we ask, feel their first stirrings of the instinct 
to create when they behold the seductive glitter of the gold 
that awaits exchange for estimable productions. 

Truly, here are legitimate questions; and the situation 
which gives rise to them can be stated in few words. Today 
we vouchsafe recognition, fame and affluence to the artist 
whose work pleases us; this, against the old time practice 
of posthumous glory which brought little money to the lap of 
Art’s devoted followers. 

And no one has realized more readily this difference than 
the individual with a bent for creating wares to edify the soul. 
When, nowadays, the muses call to one of these, he heeds, no 
matter how faint may be the call; for he knows that the 
musician, the writer, the painter—all may earn their living by 
their art. This being the case, we continue to wonder how 
many of our recognized artists today received their artistic 
impetus from the root of evil; we know, of course, that a 
great many have not hesitated to make all sorts of sacrifices 
for it. 

Interesting questions lie buried here; little, however, can 
be gained from abstract argument about them without a few 
personal experiences as illustration for the main points. So, 
counsel was sought; the counsel of an artist, Margarita Spald- 
ing Gerry. 

As a literary worker, Mrs. Gerry’s position is assured. 
Her contributions to American literature—ranging from 1908 
when she produced “The Toyshop,” to 1914, when her last 
novel, “The Sound of Water,” was published, and comprising 
four novels and numerous short stories between those dates— 
have been ranked high by her critics. 

Furthermore, she is an artist who has her finger on the 
pulse of the present; her statement or diagnosis of any modern 
problem, in all certainty, represents the up-to-date point of 
view. 

When I sought her counsel, we first chatted about many 
unrelated subjects, among them her problems as a member of 
the Board of Education of Washington, before the weighty 
questions which were to constitute the crux of the interview 
were broached. 

Shortly however, when she did get into the real inter- 
view material, she stated the facts with the inborn habit of a 
true story teller, allowing the reader to draw his own conclu- 
sions, and stated them so spontaneously that it was apparent 


H OW often, we are moved to wonder, does the Almighty 


World of Art 


By Dora Simpkins 


that these same subjects had received no small measure 
of her concentration. 

“T started to write stories,” Mrs. Gerry began, “because 
I realized that they were marketable products for which I 
could receive money. 

“I wanted to make extra money for Christmas,” she went 
on to say, “and as my husband had aways encouraged me to 
write, I decided to try to sell a story. I wrote a little thing 
which I called ‘An International Christmas,’ based on the idea 
of a woman who, like myself, wanted to make money for the 
holiday; and I sent it to the editor of ‘The Washington Star.’ 

“In my supreme ignorance I did not realize that news- 
papers were supplied with their fiction by a syndicate, nor did I 
know that Christmas stories were written in midsummer and 
not a few weeks before the day itself. Small wonder that I 
received my story back! 

“Then I decided that it must be given another chance, so 
I offered it to the editor of the ‘Post.’ It was noon when I 
presented myself at his office in the Post Building. I did not 
know that editors of morning papers did not arrive at their 
offices until late in the afternoon. When I was told that the 
editor would not be in for a couple of hours I sat down and 
determined to wait for him. It was a weary wait; hours 
never dragged so slowly. When he did finally arrive I was so 
worn out and anxious to get home that I forgot to be self- 
conscious. I simply laid my story before him and fled. 

“The days passed, and I began to think that it was forgot- 
ten. Christmas Eve came and still no word; so I asked my hus- 
band to call at the office and get the manuscript. When he 
asked for it, the editor said that he was sorry not to be able to 
return it, for it was being set up in type for the Christmas 
edition. It had been accepted! 

“After this I evolved the idea that a story meant money. 
I set about writing for this purpose; but all the while I 
was being aided and criticized by my husband, and whatever 
I learned of the art of writing during those days and after- 
wards, I owe to him. He was one of those rare beings—a 
constructive critic. 

“For a while then I had a remarkable success for a begin- 
ner. I sold everything that I wrote; then came a period of two 
years during which I sold nothing.” 

Mrs. Gerry paused. 

Light from the blaze in the open fireplace fought with the 
gathering shadows of the twilight time; it succeeded in casting 
them out, winning the room to a copper glow. Now and again 
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the logs crackled and split, dropping with a snap to the hearth. 
One scarcely noticed, for like the interpolated music or scenery 
of a play, they only served to augment the force of the impres- 
sion which the center of interest created. 

“Meanwhile,” she proceeded, “I gathered material for an 
article which afterwards developed into my most successful 
story.” She referred to the universally conceded classic, “The 
Toyshop,” which is considered one of the most brilliant bits 
of American fiction claiming the ever-popular figure of Lincoln 
as its central character. 

“The Stuntz Toyshop,” said Mrs. Gerry, “on New York 
Avenue, in Washington, had long appealed to me as a fascinat- 
ing subject for an article. Lincoln visited this shop during 
Civil War days to buy toys for Tad. The old shopkeeper had 
served in the Napoleonic wars. A number of facts of this 
nature supplied the imagination with material for a fantastic 
tale. But the article as I originally wrote it did not come 
near satisfying me. I had steeped myself in the literature 
relating to Lincoln and his great mystic personality had 
become a reality to me. The toyshop itself, the conversations 
that possibly transpired between Lincoln and shopkeeper 
Stuntz—these things were far too subtle for recountal in an 
article. 

“I submitted the original manuscript to Gilman Hall, 
who was editor of ‘Ainslee’s’ at the time, and he sent it 
back to me, telling me to put it away for a while, and then to 
rewrite it as fiction. Here, he said, was material worthy of 
Daudet; it needed touches of atmosphere, flashes of character. 

“And so, one summer following, when I was free to 
work without interruption of any sort, I began the fiction 
version now known as “The Toyshop.” For myself, I gained 
from this writing a tremendous familiarity with the character 
of Lincoln; getting close to his sympathies by studying his 
written words, learning of his motives from his recorded con- 
versations were benefits which I have never ceased to cher- 
ish.” 

The hour was stealing away. Consideration demanded 
that the interviewer ask no more questions. The weighty 
problem of the extent of the influence of the dollar had been 
decided; this influence seemed purely initiatory, and in a true 
artist was shortly supplanted by a dominating purpose. Yet, 
there was a mighty desire to pursue the subject further, to 
hear a few “opinions,” to sound the personality beneath the 


figure that was silhouetted in such pleasing effect by the 
glow from the fire. 

“It seems to me,” remarked Mrs. Gerry, as the subject 
of the writer’s task was opened, “that the hardest work a fol- 
lower of literature has to do is to keep up to the standard he 
has set for himself. 

“Behold some of our popular writers who are lost artists! 
They turn out a certain brand of fiction by the pageful; they 
have struck it rich in the surface strata of storydom and the 
real stories that they could have found in the deeper veins 
will never be written. 

“In the first flush of enthusiasm when success comes, it is 
hardest for the young writer to hold fast to the ideals dictated 
by his literary conscience; but hold fast he must if art as 
well as success is to put its stamp upon his work. 

“And yet, the writer must have harmonious surround- 
ings; the literary ideals themselves demand this; but beau- 
tiful things cost money. How to write one’s stories so that 
they provide this money and at the same time do not com- 
promise the ideals—here is a problem that besets the modern 
writer who writes for his living. 

“The woman writer ... has she a problem?” repeated 
Mrs. Gerry, to my query. “Yes, emphatically yes; any woman 
artist has. She not only fights a battle with Art; she must 
parley with herself at every step of her experience. 

“A man’s accumulation of experiences seems an inalien- 
able part of his life. When a woman sets out to learn of 
life she must hesitate and think of the effect of these les- 
sons upon herself. Only those experiences consistent with 
her ideals can be allowed; otherwise she is losing from her 
spirit—the source of all her inspiration. 

“Here however, there can be no hard and fast rules. 
Some of the French women whom we rate as artists have 
lived lives that, according to certain standards, would seem 
to yield nothing that would contribute to a world’s advance- 
ment or enlightenment. Yet these women have been artists 
for the reason that their actions were in no way outrageous 
to their ideals. Their vision was different; their moral point 
of view was different. 

“To touch all phases of emotion and sensation without 
sacrificing one’s womanliness—this, I think, is a colossal 
problem. And every woman who desires to interpret life 
must grapple with it.” 


The Poet's Art 


By Le Baron P. Cooke 


AY not he writes a pretty verse 


Or sings a sweeter note, 


His lute-strung art is to disperse 
All that has ever smote: 
To soothe the old world’s weary heart 


This is the poet’s sacred art. 





EVERY DAY LESSONS FROM NEW BOMS 
By JOHN T: FARIS, DD 
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COMPANY of a hundred men were thrown together on 
A an ocean voyage. “I want you to meet A,” one of the 

men said to a friend, at the close of the second day; 
“he is the most interesting man on the boat.” The remark 
came to the ears of A, and he wondered, for he knew he was 
not the most interesting man in the party. Thinking back 
over his conversations with the man who had made the com- 
plimentary remark, he realized that he himself had said little, 
but that his companion had said a good deal; each time he had 
started a subject, his companion had seized upon it as an excuse 
for incident or narrative of unusual charm. He had commended 
himself as an interesting man merely because he had helped 
his companions to talk in an entertaining manner! 

The readableness of “Reveries of a Schoolmaster,” by 
Frances B. Pearson (Scribner), might be explained in like man- 
ner. The author’s delightful essays are a series of pictures 
that are continually calling up to the reader past experiences 
of his own. As he reads his mind wanders off as on bypaths 
to which the author has led him. And the strange thing is that 
they are bypaths to which he might never have gained access 
if he had not had a guide. Inevitably, then, the reader feels, 
before he has read a dozen pages, that he is the author’s 
partner, that together they are writing a book far more inter- 
esting and stimulating than any volume of essays he has read 
for a long time. 

In one of his brief essays, Mr. Pearson—who is Ohio’s 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction—describes his own 
attractive method as a writer without intending to do so. He 
is telling of his friend Brown, with whom he delights to spend 
a spare evening. “Our talk just oozes out and flows whither it 
will; or little wisps of talk drift into the silences, and now and 
then a dash of homely philosophy splashes into the talking. 
Brown is a real comfort.” So, it may be remarked, is “Rev- 
eries of a Schoolmaster.” 

With such a book as a text it is impossible to do anything 
but allow these Every Day Lessons to follow one another in 
the inconsequental manner that is part of the charm of the 
volume. 

The schoolmaster has been going to school, to himself and 
to his pupils, and he has learned many things. For instance: 
“T used to feel a sort of pity for my pupils to think how they 
would have had no education at all if they had not had me as a 
teacher; now I am beginning to wonder how much further along 
they might have been if they had had some other teacher.” Or 
again: “The boy who fails to get oats in the classroom to-day 
will shy off from the teacher to-morrow.” How is that 
for a corollary to the author’s experience in catching a colt 
with an empty measure, and his second attempt to do the 
same thing? 

The modest schoolmaster goes on to say: “If Methusaleh 
had been a schoolmaster he might have attained proficiency by 
the time he reached the age of nine hundred and sixty-eight 
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years, if he had been a close observer, a close student of 
methods, and had been willing and able to profit by his own 
mistakes.” That is a good estimate from a man who calculates 
that if he uses in profitable reading three hours each evening, 
in a year he will have had the equivalent, so far as hours of 
study are concerned, of at least half a year at college. 

That this particular schoolmaster had gone far on the 
Methusaleh road he set himself is evident from his statement 
that “a boy does not go to school to study algebra, but studies 
algebra to learn mastery.” It was a dog that taught him this 
lesson, just as it was a humble hen that taught him the neces- 
sity of having something to aim at. The hen succeeded in 
flying over the wire fence that was meant to be a restraint so 
long as a wooden brace remained between two posts, just 
above the top strand of the wire. But when the brace was 
removed Biddy, having no longer something to aim at, was com- 
pelled to remain on her own side of the fence. “Just like the 
time the river pilot put the wheel in my hand, telling me to 
steer for a distant tree on the curving bank ahead,” one reader 
thought. “But when it was no longer possible to bear toward 
the tree I was at sea—even if I was in fresh water.” 

A balky horse taught the schoolmaster how to get along 
with a boy in one of his classes who declared he wouldn’t. 
The master distracted the mind of the balky boy by ignoring 
the bone of contention, while he assigned another task, an at- 
tractive task, that would lead, even if by a devious road, the 
way the master wished. That is a good plan, but it does not 
always work, as an employer found when he had tried in vain 
to persuade a young woman clerk to take a little exercise at 
noon instead of rushing back to her desk as soon as her lunch 
had been hastily eaten. “Do me a favor, please?” he asked 
her; “I wish you would go down to Independence Hall and 
count carefully the number of visitors you see in the various 
rooms.” He chuckled to think how he was giving the balky 
clerk something else to think of, and would thus accomplish 
his purpose. But alas! Fifteen minutes later she returned, 
breathless. “Sorry I was so long,” she said, “but I had to 
wait a whole minute for the car coming back.” The man 
wanted to speak reprovingly, but he had the grace to realize 
that the joke was on him. Thus he learned a lesson with the 
schoolmaster, who knew the merit of laughing with a boy who 
unhorsed him. “I try, though grimly, to applaud the victor in 
the tournament of wits. Only so could I hold the respect of 
the boy, not to mention my own.” 

The schoolmaster owed to his grandmother a valuable les- 
son in boy psychology. When, as a boy, he would go to see 
her, he would take with him a book of the lurid sort, which, 
later, she would invariably find under the pillow. But she 
did not confiscate it. “In the afternoon, while we munched 
cookies, she would read to us from some book that made our 
own book seem tame and unprofitable. She never completed 
the story, however, but left the book on the table where we 
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could find it easily.” Result, the voluntary destruction of the 
lurid book. Probably that grandmother had never heard of 
the “expulsive power of a new affection,” but she acted on the 
principle. And when the boy grew up he tried the same plan 
with his boys. 

And when he had tested plans like these during many 
years he began to try to pick out the boys who would become 
leaders in affairs. And here he found the joy of teaching. “I 
wonder how I’d feel if I’d find among them such folks as Edi- 
son, Burbank, Goethals, Clara Barton and Frances Willard.” 
A few minutes before the writer of these lines read the pass- 
age just quoted he listened to an editor tell of his “discovery” 
of James Whitcomb Riley, a discovery made not through 


The Road to Heart's 


By Warwick James Price 


OME travel down by motor car, 


Some jog along afoot through shady lanes, 


Some find it studying a star, 
Some in assuaging por folks’ pains. 


manuscript submitted, but by real prospecting. His joy must 
have been something like that of the schoolmaster. 

In such discoveries is the real happiness of the school- 
master’s life, and in watching his old pupils serve their fel- 
lows is his joy. “I see them healing and comforting the sick, 
relieving distress, ministering to the needy, and supplanting 
darkness with light. I see them in their efforts to make the 
world better and more beautiful, and life more blessed. I see 
them bringing hope and courage and cheer into many lives... . 
Seeing them thus engaged, and hearing them singing as they 
go, I can but smile and smile.” 

And well he may smile, for he has sent out those who 
bring smiles to a frowning world. 


D esire 


To one the way runs straight and sure 
Between the covers of his books; 
One, gun in hand, works ’cross a moor; 
Another whips trout-haunted brooks. 


Tom, wed to business, finds the road 


Leads to a vast commercial prize; 
Dick delves deep in a Civil Code;— 
But Harry looks in true love’s eyes. 





Le Puy—-A Hill-Town of Auvergne 


By Eugenie M. Fryer 
Author of “* Hill-Towns of France ™ 


IKE Rocamadour, Le Puy is an ancient shrine about which 
| F a city has grown up, and in point of antiquity Le Puy is 
almost as”old: 
little to choose between the two; yet they are very different. 
Rocamadour clinging to the sheer sides of the barren, desolate 
gorge of the Alzou, is possessed of a solitary grandeur. Le 
Puy, crowning Mont d’Anis, deminates in majestic loveliness 
the fair valley of the Borne, a fertile valley bordered with the 
snow-capped peaks of the Cevennes that stretch away to the 
south and east, to be finally lost in the haze-rimmed distance. 
As at far-away Rocamadour, the citadel at Le Puy was built 
to defend the shrine, and its crumbling walls are still a part of 
the cathedral precincts. Along the narrow streets that open 
now and again into a Place that on market days is crowded 
with picturesque costumes, one sees women with exquisite lace 
caps sitting before their doors making the lace that has made 
famous the lacemakers of Auvergne. This jumble of winding 
streets leads to the city’s very heart, its cathedral, the stalwart 
guardian of a century-worn shrine. 

Although this cathedral, an exotic of the Far East, dates 
from the end of the sixth century, its foundation was laid in 
the traditions of the first, when Mont d’Anis was set apart at 
the command of the Blessed Virgin to be a shrine, a holy spot, 
upon whose jagged crest was to rise one of the noblest 
cathedrals of France. The first message came in the early 
days, when Saint Georges and Saint Front had come from 
Rome, missionaries sent by Saint Peter to this little Roman 
town of Podium, set about by hills. A good woman, ill of the 


fever, was taken at the bidding of the Blessed Virgin to Mont 
d’Anis and laid upon an ancient druidical dolmen, where, 
according to the ancient chronicle, she was miraculously cured, 


and where appeared to her a legion of angels. The next day 
Saint Georges, accompanied by his followers, repaired to the 
mountain top, which, athough it was July, they found covered 
with snow. Before the eyes of the multitude a stag leaped 


St. Michel Chatel, Le Puy 


Of-beauty—and--picturesqueness.there .is - 


Facade Cathedral, Notre Dame 


out of the thicket, tracing the outline of a church. The follow- 
ing day the snow had disappeared, but a hedge of hawthorn had 
sprung up and bloomed, marking. the.ground-plan of the church 
to be. This spot, set apart and held sacred from earliest times, 
was not actually built upon until the sixth century, under Saint 
Vosy, a successor of Saint Georges. A second message from 
the Blesed Virgin similar to the first came before the building 
was begun by a young architect, a Roman Senator named Scru- 
taire. Built in the Gallo-Roman style, this basilica was built 
of black and white stone peculiar to Auvergne, and is sugges- 
tive of northern Italian and Bysantine influence, as is the 
stateliness of this rock-bound temple that is always “watching 
to God.” It is possessed of all the solemnity and mystery of 
the East, reminding one of the Oriental rock-temples dwelling 
in the very heart of the mountains. Especially is this true of 
its arched entrance, where innumerable steps lead from the 
Place straight up to the altar,—a pilgrims’ way leading them 
into the very presence of their God. Even the richness of the 
lavishly carved capitals and the lightness and charm of the 
Romanesque arches bespeak the East. The sculptures as well 
as the architecture are Bysantine in character, revealing not 
only the influence of the Crusaders who, returning from the 
Holy Land, brought with them Eastern ideas, but also marking 
the indelible imprint left by Saracen and Hun, who in the early 
days swept like a tidal wave across the snow-tipped mountain 
barriers into France. 

The facade, divided into three great bays corresponding 
to the three naves of the basilica, is very imposing. The por- 
tico also divided into three parts by gigantic pillars flanked by 
Bysantine columns that support the arched roof, is, to quote 
an ancient poet, “a hymn conceived for the glory of the Virgin 
of Anis.” Upon the keystone of the arch is carved a figure of 
the Virgin Mother. Carved deep upon the first steps leading up 
into the sanctuary is the watchword of this pilgrim’s shrine: 


La Chapella, Sainte Michel 
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“Si vous n’evitez pas le peché, evitez de toucher a seuil 
Car la reine du ciel veut un culte sans tache.” 


To the right and left of the porch, in the atrium, are two 
tiny chapels, one a baptistry consecrated to Saint Gilles, the 
dther to Saint Etienne and used as a mortuary chapel. Both 
are ornamented with paintings and wonderfully preserved, and 
the great cedar doors guarding the entrance are notable exam- 
ples of the best Bysantine sculpture, the rich ornamentation 
recalling Indian and Persian inlaid work and bas-reliefs. The 
walls and the arched roof of the porch are covered with fres- 
coes. A few steps higher up once stood the Door of Gold 
between two columns of red Oriental porphyry. It was adorned 
with massive knockers of engraved bronze. Here in the old 
days the Chapter came to attend the bishop at his solemn 
entrance to the cathedral’s holy of holies; here with bare feet, 
on their knees, carrying a lighted candle in their hands, came 
rude men-at-arms, and fierce, proud nobles, the terror of the 
mountains, to make honorable amends for their misdeeds; and 
here on festal days pilgrims passed the night in prayer. Today 
the doorway is blocked, the great archway holding enshrined 
the revered statue of the Black Virgin, a replica of the first 
statue, “guardian of Le Puy,” destroyed during the Revolution, 
that was bestowed by Saint Louis on his return from the 


Cloisters Cathedral 


Notre Dame, Le Puy 


Holy Land, as a thank-offering for his release from captivity. 
Tradition has ascribed the original statue as Egyptian, a 
figure of the goddess Isis some day; others that it was carved 
by Jeremiah in Egypt as a symbol of the truth he had prophe- 
sied. 

Like all churches and cathedrals, Le Puy as we see it today 
is the result of a gradual evolution, and its history is marked 


by three distinctive periods. Its first period of construction 
dates from the time of Saint Vosy and Saint Scrutaire to the 
ninth century, when the choir was enlarged by two side naves 
with a square end and a transept with circular chapels. This 
square énd suggests Cistercian influence. The vaulting was 
low, and the central dome was open. The church thus made a 
Greek cross. This “Belfry of the Angels” is of interest not 
only because of the wide band of exquisite carving bordering 
it, but also because one sees the free use of the trompe arch, the 
forerunner of the pendentive that in a later period superseded 
the clumsier form of the trompe arch altogether. The second 
period dates from the ninth to the eleventh century, when the 
church was enlarged by two bays, the vaulting of the nave and 
the transepts heightened, and the shape of the central dome 
modified by the construction of a higher octagon. In the third 
period, which includes the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, two 
more bays were added; the porch, the facade and the pic- 


turesque staircase were built, giving added stateliness and 
grandeur to this exotic of the East, Notre Dame of Le Puy. 

The greatest glory of Le Puy is the Romanesque cloisters, 
which rank among the most beautiful in France. They date 
from the ninth century, the north side being the most ancient 
portion. The south gallery surpasses the others in the rich- 
ness of the capitals, in the diversity and finish of the subjects, 
and in the arabesques that adorn the Bysantine cornice. In 
these carvings one sees all the lavish beauty of design touched 
with the fantastic so characteristically Eastern. Along the 
cornice there are a series of flowers and foliage interspersed 
with the heads of men and animals—a monk and a knight res- 
cuing the abbatial cross; a fox quarreling with a bird; a dog 
biting off the tail of a demon; an angel saving a child from 
two demons. In the chapter house is an old painting repre- 
senting Grammar, Logis, Rhetoric and Music. In the centre of 
the cloister garth stands the old well; while towering far above 
the quiet cloister rise the massive walls of the cathedral and 
the Tour Saint-Maieul, the ancient fortress, walls unadorned 
save for the black and white stone and patches of mosaic work, 
red, black and white peculiar to Auvergne; walls well fortified 
against the fierce lords of Polignac; walls of silence that let 
no murmur of the outside world creep in to break the stillness. 
In this great fortress tower one sees a jumble of broken orna- 
ment and stone—Roman, Romanesque and Renaissance. The 
thirteenth century belfry, one of the rare transitional bell- 
towers extant, is very fine with a curiously sculptured figure 
ot the builder upon it. The Porte du For opening on the Place 
du For—the site of the Roman Forum—is a curious as well as 
a very beautiful bit of architecture of twelfth century Bysan- 
tine, each side presenting a rounded arch, connected with the 
others only at three points. Under the campanile one finds some 
fourth-century Gallo-Roman sculptures and a frieze that once 
adorned a Roman house at Nimes. The Baptistry of Saint 
Jean, dating from the fourth century stands apart from the 
cathedral, as does the ancient episcopal palace that today 
stands empty, its massive walls crumbling to decay. 

Among the throng of pilgrims who for centuries have 
worshipped at the shrine of Our Lady of Anis, the most illus- 
trious were the Emperor Charlemagne, whose munificence 
made Le Puy a power among the bishoprics of France; Saint 
Louis, whose gift of the Black Virgin made this shrine the 
most holy spot in France; Charles VII, who, standing at the 
foot of the sanctuary, saw for the first time the royal banner of 
France unfurled to the cries of the populace: “Vive notre roi 
Charles VII!”; Francis I, who confirmed all the privileges of 
the city, the bishopric and the chapter, and who on his return 
to Paris presented the cathedral with two silver sanctuary 
lamps with the command that they be hung before the statue 
of the Black Virgin. 

Some quarter of a mile distant, upon a jut of basalt rock, 
stands the picturesque chapel of Saint Michel Aiguilhe. It 
dates from the tenth century, and is a remarkably fine example 
of early Romanesque, especially the facade and the portal, 
which is carved with curious bas-reliefs Bysantine in character. 
The interior is oval in shape, with a double row of pillars 
enclosing the central nave. 

Far away across the valley of the Borne, upon another 
mass of basalt rock stands Polignac, the stronghold in the 
rude days of Middle Age of those fierce lords of Polignac, who 
were the menace always of the cathedral city of Mont d’Anis, 
and whose ruthless pillaging brought terror to the pilgrim 
worshippers. It is a wonderful old chateau, built partly upon 
the ruins of an ancient Roman temple dedicated to Apollo, its 
portcullis tower protected by natural rock defenses and a round 
tower. The approach is long and winding, even after one 
reaches the little gray town with its magnificent Romanesque 
church, a narrow way flanked by frowning walls and massive 
towers. The superb square keep has been restored of late, and 
in it is preserved the giant mask of Apollo—a bearded Apollo 
with blue eyes—that once rested upon the top of the stone altar 








of the temple, near the well from whence issued the voice of the 


oracle. Here in ancient days there dwelt a famous oracle, 
and here the Emperor Claudius came in state from Lyons to 
consult the oracle of this pagan shrine. 

The kitchens and the dining hall with fine old windows, the 
living apartments with the remnants of a mediaeval fireplace, 
the scanty remains of the chapel about which cluster stone 
coffins shaped for the head, and a few crumbling walls are all 
that remain now of a stronghold that once flung defiance to 
the world. 

Standing there by the crumbling parapet, and looking off 
across the fertile valley, once the crater of a volcano, one sees 
Le Puy rising gleaming white against the horizon rimmed by 
the jagged peaks of the snow-capped Cevennes. Two shrines, 
one pagan, one Christian, bear witness to the peace of this 
valley of the Borne, set about by hills, a peace that has sur- 
vived the struggle and the stress of centuries. The power and 
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glory of imperial Rome has vanished; the magnificence of royal 
France is but an illumined page of history; the gayly-appar- 
eled throngs of pilgrims have given place to those of humble 
mien; but about Le Puy—the holiest spot in France—there 
broods not only the spirit of the France of yesterday, but the 
spirit of the France of today. High above the cathedral upon 
the Rocher Corneille, a throne of volcanic rock, stands the giant 
statue of Our Lady of France, symbol truly of that democracy 
which is the very soul of France today, whose watchword is 
“Liberté, Fraternité, Egalité.” Le Puy standing in the fair 
valley of the Borne is a place of wonderful architectural feats, 
its picturesqueness unrivaled, its chapel-crowned spikes of jag- 
ged basalt rock unique. It is a city of dreams whose winding 
streets are but a pilgrims’ way leading upward to the heights, 
its heart the cathedral of Eastern beauty, stateliness and mys- 
tery that as throughout the ages guards still a century-worn 
shrine. 


Book Briefs 


but there is no sign of his writing him- 
self out. 

These eight chapters appear to be, in 
part, addresses called forth by the oc- 
casions of Easter, Memorial Day, All- 
Saints’ Day and Christmas in a world 
at war. But there are also valuable 
chapters on Pain, on War, and on the 
everlasting vitality of the Christian Re- 
ligion. 

Enlightening and inspiring, indeed, 
are these discussions of subjects, old, yet, 
in such hands as the author, ever fresh 
and new. The penetrating insight, the 
frank, open, common sense, the reverent 
spirit of the author, combine to invest 
the book’s title with a meaning and value 
quite distinct in the flood of war-and- 
religion literature produced in the past 
three years. 


Christian Home Training. By Martyn 
Summerbell. Christian Publishing Asso- 
ciation. 75 cents. 

Charity begins at home, why not 
Christianity? Real Christian training 
which will enable us to surmount the 
sins and discomforts of the world can- 
not start as the difficulties arise, but 
early, preliminary training with infants 
enables them to rise above petty trials. 
Compare the Orientals with the Occiden- 
tals, the former frequently pray five 
times daily, while the man of the west, 
meeting reverses, often curses his luck 
and turns from the Heavenly Father, 
yet has a higher sense of right, respecti- 
bility and patriotism. In this sophisti- 
cated age, the ideas of religion as in 
all other topics have radically changed; 
hence the growth of “vital religion” is 
on the decline to permit development of 
all other ideas. The book raps advanced 
notions which push religion to the back- 
ground and forcibly shows how Chris- 
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tian home training may overrule and 
eventually correct the distressing, uncon- 
ventional, present-day sinfulness. 


The Sunday-School Movement, 1780- 
1917, and the American Sunday-School 
Union, 1817-1917. By Edwin Wilbur 
Rice. American Sunday School Union. 
$2.00. 

For years Dr. Rice has been interested 
in this study and has carried on his re- 
search work with great thoroughness. 
He has studied both here and abroad, 
delving into manuscripts and books con- 
tained in the rarest collections. 


Prayers: For Use in Home, School and 
Sunday School. By Frederica Beard. 
George H. Doran Company. 60 cents. 

By the use of such prayers one can 
develop the child’s memory as well as 
its feeling of reverence. 


Miscellaneous 

Rural School from Within, The. By 
Marion G. Kirkpatrick. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. $1.28. 

This delightful volume gives us a com- 
bination of instruction and literary en- 
joyment rare in the ruck of modern vol- 
umes on education. After years of ex- 
perience in rural and city schools and 
in college, the author writes out of his 
heart. He loves the rural school and 
has abundant faith in what it will do for 
future generations. The personal point 
of view, interwoven into the fascinating 
narrative of his school experience, peda- 
gogical principles and practical sugges- 
tions makes the volume as attractive to 
the parent and general lover of books as 
to the teacher or student of education. 

The way to get at many of the social 
problems of the country is to enter the 
rural school. The author brings you 


there in a delightful and charming fash- 
ion. You are treated, in the moving 
picture vernacular, to “close-ups” of the 
difficulties of teachers and their short- 
comings, the attitude of parents, the 
penuriousness of country school boards— 
the spiritual forces working in the boys 
and girls, the humanity exhibited and 
the power that comes from the thou- 
sand and one rural schools dotted 
throughout our land. 


Soldiers’ English and French Conver- 
sation Book, The. Compiled by Walter 
M. Gallichan. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
30 cents. 

This little book contains hundreds of 
useful sentences and words, which will 
enable the American soldier to converse 
with the French and Belgian allies when 
they visit France. It is a most complete 
book of phrases, referring to Landing, 
Marching, Train, Camping, Billeting, 
Transport, Action, Convoy, Aviation, 
Trenches, Purchasing, Wounded, Con- 
versations, Money, Weights and a Vo- 
cabulary of Every-day Words. 

The compiler has thought carefully to 
include only those words and phrases 
likely to be of use to the soldier. For 
this reason the book is quite different 
from the usual phrase books compiled 
for the holiday tourist. 


Legal Peints for Automobile Owners. 
By Leslie Childs. J. S. Ogilvie Publish- 
ing Company. 50 cents. 

A handy little book, the strength of 
which lies in the fact that it gives briefly 
and concisely, information that every 
automobile owner should know—and 
must find out at some time in his career, 
though possibly at great expense—re- 
garding his legal rights and more par- 


(Continued on Page 17, Adv’t Section) 





Some Writers of New Books 


Constance Lindsay Skinner 


UCCESS as a playwright, a maga- 
S zine writer and a poet has been 

meted out to Constance Lindsay 
Skinner, who now seeks fresh laurels in 
a new field with her first novel, “Good 
Morning, Rosamond!” Miss Skinner is 
said to have embraced the lightsomeness 
of spring posey, the artistry of the play- 
wright and the finished craftsmanship 
of the writer in this sparkling romance 
that marks her initial venture into new 
literary paths. 


Neither Indiana or New York can 


claim the distinction of fostering this new 
novelist upon their literary heaths, for 
Miss Skinner’s days have been spent in 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Detroit, Chi- 
cago and Northwestern Canada. Miss 
Skinner “broke” into writing as a news- 
paper writer. She was a regular “find,” 
the editors of the Pacific coast declared, 
and soon she became a feature writer for 
the most important papers of the West 
and Middle West, being especially well 
known in Los Angeles, where she ac- 
quired a large following. 

But as a poet, Miss Skinner has been 
warmly welcomed both in the United 
States and in England. Her poetry came 
to the attention of Gene Stratton Por- 
ter, who became so interested in the verse 
of this California woman that an inti- 
mate friendship sprang up between the 
two authors. 

From Miss Skinner’s first novel she 
also wrote a play which has already 


Constance Lindsay Skinner 
Author of “Good Morning. Rosamond!" 


gained success in the West and is to be 
given a metropolitan production at an 
early date. 


Price Collier 


RICE COLLIER was born May 25, 
Pp 1860, the son of Robert Laird Col- 
lier and Mary Price Collier. His 
early education was spent in Geneva and 


Elsie Singmaster 
Author of “A New Life of Luther” 


Leipzig. In 1878 he came over to Amer- 
ica and entered Harvard, where he re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor of Divinity 


Florence Olmstead 


in 1882. In 1893 he married Katharine 
Delano, of New York. He became Euro- 
pean editor of the “Forum” for two years, 
and he was an officer during the Spanish- 
American war. 

Mr. Collier has written a number of 
essays, besides three important books 
dealing with foreign countries—“England 
and the English from an American Point 
of View,” “The West in the East from an 
American Point of View” and “Germany 
and the Germans from an American 
Point of View.” 

Mr. Collier had a marvelous gift of 
comprehending and presenting the per- 
sonality of an entire nation just as a skil- 
ful biographer does in the case of a char- 
acter. And so from his books one gets 
an understanding of the nation he is dis- 
cussing as a whole, rather than a large 
quantity of uncombined information. He 
had the repertorial faculty of finding the 
data which best illustrated his points; 
his books are full of instances and statis- 
tics. But the final result is that you ac- 
quire through the reading a sense of the 
national character. “Germany and the 
Germans” proves this to a marked de- 
gree; it is a fearless, veracious presenta- 
tion of the German people alive with 
pointed comment and criticism on the 
Emperor, the army, the educational sys- 
tem, the social life, etc. 

Mr. Collier died very suddenly in Swe- 
den where he was studying and gather- 
ing material for a new book on Sweden. 
He was fifty-three years old. 


mean 


Richardson Wright 
Author of “ The Russians” 
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Florence Olmstead 


Miss Florence Olmstead, in writing of 
her work, says: 

“There isn’t very much to say of my 
career. I am a Georgia woman, born 
and brought up at Beaulieu, a country 
place near Savannah, my present home. 
Besides the books published by -the 
Scribners I have written one other— 


T. Lothrop Stoddard 


Author of ** Present Day Europe” 


LIFE'S SONG 





“Mrs. Eli and Policy Ann”—and a novel- 
ette—“The Code of the Red Hills.” These, 
with one or two magazine stories, are all 
of my published works. 

My main interest in writing is always 
in atmosphere rather than incident, and 
an atmosphere must be felt at first hand 
to be reproduced. Indeed, I am sure that 
nothing is really good in literature that 
has not been suggested at least by life. 


Will Irwin 
Author of “ Italy at War” 


Ernest Poole 
Author of * His Family™ 


Life's Song 


By W. Dayton Wegefarth 


OME folks ’ll al’ays git along, 
While other folks jus’ won’t,— 


But them that does works with a song, 


An’ them that doesn’t, don’t. 


27 


Writing, of course, has its own compen- 
sation, but anybody who has tried it se- 
riously will agree with Stevenson that 
there is good reason for calling an 
author’s books his ‘works’.” 

The three books referred to in this 
letter are “Father Bernard’s Parish,” “A 
Cloistered Romance” and “Anchorage,” 
which is the new novel very recently 
published. 


Arthur Gleason 
Author of “Inside the British Isles” 
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FOR THE READER OF FICTION 


Martie the Uncong uered* 


HERE is a certain disappointment 
to be encountered in this latest 


book of Mrs. Norris. Martie is 
not strong and sweet and haunting like 
Rachel; the ugly duckling of the fam- 
ily, a dreamer of dreams and an aspi- 
rant to better things, Martie allows the 
shadow of a hopeless love affair to cloud 
her young life, and in a moment of im- 
pulse marries an attractive actor with 
whom she leads a precarious life. 

Martie is the typical up-to-date 
woman of limited opportunities; the 
woman who takes naturally to child- 
bearing, and who is a better mother 
than she can ever be a wife. Reaching 
out for what she cannot have, she is 
continuously unhappy in varying stages 
of unhappiness, and while she proves 
herself efficient in battling with the 
world, she must always remain the un- 
satisfied, the not altogether sure-of-her- 
self Martie. 

It is a pity that Mrs. Norris finds it 
necessary to deal so exclusively with 
the domestic problems of man and wife. 
She is a truthful interpreter of life, but 
she makes life often a trifle too unpleas- 
ant to seem helpful. Her books lately 
lack a sense of conclusion—one feels un- 
satisfied and just a trifle exasperated 
over them at the end. 


Beyondt 


HIS is undoubtedly one of the 

| finest pieces of work from the 
purely literary standpoint that 

Mr. Galsworthy has done, and that is 
saying a good-deal. It has also more 
of the elements of popularity than his 
books usually contain. It has more and 
swifter action, and it has a touch in the 


*Martie the Unconquered. By Kath- 
leen Norris. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$1.35. 

+Beyond. By John 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Galsworthy. 
$1.50. 


characterization that is considerably 
lighter than Mr. Galsworthy ordinarily 
achieves. 

The theme of the novel is one that the 
moralists will quibble over. It is more 
typically English than American in that 
in America Gyp could have gotten her 
divorce with little or no trouble, and 
would then have married Summerhay. 
As it is, Mr. Ga'sworthy may not go so 
far as to make Gyp’s life with Summer- 
hay a thing of wholly undiluted happi- 
ness. There is the rift in the lute that 
so often accompanies the mating of a 
man and a woman without the sanction 
of the law or the church. To give a logi- 
cal conclusion to the book the author is 
forced to sacrifice Summerhay, which 
leaves an impression of sadness with the 
reader. 

Mr. Galsworthy has a wonderful knack 
for creating men and women. His Ma- 
jor Winton, his Betty, his Daphne Wing, 
even the wild musician who wrecked 
Gyp’s life, are all wonderfully human, 
and hold us by the strong power of their 
personalities. 


Kenny* 


ENNY is a lovable soul—an artist 
K past forty, with too little money, 
too much temperament and a son 

who is woefully well-balanced. 

The picture of Kenny in all his glory, 
in the studio where he worked, when 
he worked at all, is a creditable piece 
of work for Miss Dalrymple to have 
done; in fact, the book is a series of pic- 
tures through which the wonderful 
Kenny is carried with a prodigality of 
detail. The story is this: there is only 
a little action and not a great deal of 
thrill to that, but the sense of the pictu- 
resque that made “Diane” fascinating, 
enters into this study of genius versus 
fatherhood. 

No one took Kenny seriously, nor do 


Reilly 





*Kenny. By Leona Dalrymple. 
& Britton Co. $1.35. 


we. But we like him; we are sorry for 
him when he falls in love with the girl 
who later loves his son; and we appre- 
ciate the sacrifice which he makes for 
Brian; so that we leave Kenny with the 
feeling that we have made the acquaint- 
ance of a big and likable if eccentric 
man. 

This is better construction than ob- 
tained in “The Lovable Meddler.” Miss 
Dalrymple has not the faculty for writ- 
ing of real life. The fairy-story element 
must enter into her books to make them 
either pleasing or convincing. Her sense 
of the romantic is stronger than her 
knowledge of the actual, and she needs 
room for the play of imagination in 
her drawing of characters. 


In the Night* 


VERY clever story of mystery, in 

A which a baffling murder gives 

rise to the work of a _ profes- 

sional as well as an amateur detective, 

with the result that the reader is treated 

to a quite exciting narrative with a most 
surprising conclusion. 

The book is English in tone and at- 
mosphere, but the love-story is not with- 
out its charm, and the interest in the 
main situation is sustained with admir- 
able success from the moment of the 
book’s opening to its close. 


The Joyful Yearst 


OT many of the newer novels have 
N the spirit of true love so con- 
sistently running through them 
as has “The Joyful Years.” It is a book 
of youth and life and love and the golden 
glamor of romance. 
The heroine is a well-born English girl 
expected to make a good marriage. She 


*In the Night. By R. Geroll Barnes, 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25. 

+The Joyful Years. By F. T. Wawn. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 
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comes under the influence of a novelist 
who has more humor and bigger brains 
than he has fortune. He loves the girl, 
but knows too well what she should have 
to succumb to the temptation of trying 





to marry her. But when a fine young 
fellow, also well-born but hopelessly poor, 
comes along, and falls in love with the 
girl, Shaun thinks he may help Cupid 
along. And so, when the young people 


run away, Shaun plays the godfather and 
the mediator and the peacemaker. 

It all comes right as it should, and 
youth wins against age, while love wins 
against ambition. 


Recent Books on Education and 


Home Lite 


Reviewed by William Byron Forbush 


Education 


CCASIONALLY there comes 
O along a winsome book, simple 
and natural as childhood, yet 

sound in philosophy and suggestive of 
practicality, which gives great enlight- 
enment to the layman on the subject of 
education. Such a book is Angelo Patri’s 
“A Schoolmaster of the Great City” (The 
Macmillan Company). The writer is an 
Italian immigrant boy, with an illiterate 
but story-telling father, who is Ameri- 
canized in the public schools, and, at this 
father’s sacrifice, is fitted to become a 
teacher in them. How he goes back into 
the city maelstrom and the lockstep of 
the schoolhouse and tries to vitalize 
learning and organize a community life 
there, and give vision to blind teachers, 
and win the understanding and loyalty 
of parents, is the fascinating story of 
this book. It is so full of incident that 
it seems as if it must be the composite 
of the experiences of several men, for 
the author manages in turn to bring us 
face to face with most’ of the modern 
administrative and educational problems, 
and to show them to us in the process 
of solution. The style suggests a com- 
bination of Mary Antin and Jane Ad- 
dams. It is a book that will bring joy 
to many a tired schoolmarm and wisdom 
to many an ignorant but willing parent. 
Randolph Bourne is a young educa- 
tional critic who has made himself read 
by his stimulating ideas and style. In 
“Education and Living” (The Century 
Company) he reprints some magazine 
material in chapters, which give a pretty 
orderly description of recent educational 
movements. His point of view is that 
of John Dewey, and his insistence is 
that school is a place where children live 
and not merely get ready for life. We 
find here the catchwords that are be- 
coming familiar, that “the child is to 
learn that which has interest to him as 
a child,” that “interest is willed skill” 
and that “culture” is something more 
than “to like masterpieces.” The new 
education could not have a more enthu- 


siastic, but it might have a more care- 
ful, advocate. Mr. Bourne wants to send 
young folks of between sixteen and 
twenty-one about as a “health army,” 
apparently to evangelize their adult 
fellow-citizens. He thinks “compulsory 
military service would require decades 
of Napoleonic political evangelism to in- 
troduce” in this country, but it was in- 
troduced without a jolt while his book 
was going through the press. Yet his 
enthusiasm is in a good cause, and most 
of it is sane, and all of it is bright. 

“Patriots in the Making” (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.), by Professor Jonathan 
French Scott, of the University of Michi- 
gan, is a timely comparative study of the 
school systems of Germany and France 
and their molding influence upon the 
war-spirit and national preparedness. 
Dr. Scott finds schools in Germany the 
tools of the military caste. In France 
he finds that they have been made the 
agency of national defense against Ger- 
man aggression. The details of method 
are interesting. The thesis, of course, 
is the necessity of America’s learning 
the lesson, which is not, he thinks, the 
introduction of military training in our 
schools, but the inculcation of a spirit 
of sobriety that is not jingoism or silly 
confidence and the spirit of duty and 
discipline. 

Charles A. Bennett, of the Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute, editor of “The 
Manual Training Magazine,” has given 
us in the limits of one hundred and six- 
teen pages a comprehensive, cogent study 
of the place of the manual arts in edu- 
cation, “The Manual Arts” (The Manual 
Arts Press, Peoria). He talks about 
what to study, how to select and organ- 
ize the subject-matter, how to deal with 
the group, the relation of the schoolroom 
to the factory and of the school to voca- 
tional training. There is, he believes, 
no sharp line of demarcation between 
vocational training and cultural train- 
ing. “Vocational training in the man- 
ual arts is good manual training plus 
the factory system.” Yet he would not 
feed the novice to the producing factory. 


He advocates the use of three methods 
in manual arts teaching—the imitative, 
the discovery, the inventive. The first 
is chiefly useful in teaching technic; the 
second is uneconomical and useless to 
the beginner; it follows the imitative. 
The inventive brings out the highest 
types of workmen, but must be so used 
as not to ignore standards of construc- 
tion and technic. 

Students of vocational education and 
guidance will turn with mingled interest 
and amusement to Holmes W. Merton’s 
“How to Choose the Right Vocation.” 
The recipes for finding one’s self are as 
profuse and explicit as those for making 
cake, and if life were like the materials 
of a cake all would be well. Unfortu- 
nately the details that suggest that one 
would make a good artist apply as well 
to one who might be a wall-paperer. 
The trouble is that those who consult 
this book are ignorant of the very ap- 
pliance which alone could make it usable, 
namely, self-knowledge. Yet it is in- 
genious, and, in the hands of an expert, 
suggestive. 

We may class in the field of education 
a novel entitled “Philosophy,” by Henry 
Waste (Longmans, Green & Co.), be- 
cause it consists mostly of a monologue 
of a modern new woman who is living 
out the modern duel between philosophy 
and love, that comes to many an edu- 
cated lass who has thought that high 
thinking would clear up mysteries which 
it has always seemed to take warm lov- 
ing fully to solve. As a story the book 
lags, but as a human document it is 
suggestive of the fact that seems to have 
been lost from the attention of most 
feminists, that the process of making the 
new woman finds considerable difficulty 
owing to some very natural obstacles 
from the eternal nature of girlhood. 


Religious Education 


“The Story of Jesus,” by Florence 
Buck, accompanied by a new arrange- 
ment of the gospels, entitled “The Story 
of Jesus,” by Clayton R. Bowen (both, 
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The Beacon Press), is the finest type of 
the new series of Sunday School text- 
books that are coming into being, com- 
bining all that is fresh in scholarship 
with much that is ingenious in the way 
of methods of teaching. This particular 
pair of books is intended for the age of 
thirteen, but in the reviewer’s judgment, 
will reward those who are somewhat 
older. To round out the fullness of ma- 
terial, there is a notebook, to be filled 
out with answers and pictures by the 
pupil, which is extraordinarily ingeni- 
ous and beckoning to effort. Those who 
believe that the best way to establish 
faith is to face critical questions con- 
structively in youth, rather than to be 
surprised and perhaps overcome by them 
later, will welcome this earnest effort in 
such a direction. This is the best ma- 
terial on this subject for this age ex- 
tant. What more can be said? 

“The Story of St. Paul’s Life and Let- 
ters,” by J. Paterson Smyth, Litt. D. 
(James Pott & Co.) is a lecture-series 
on its theme. The viewpoint is conser- 
vative. The treatment is lucid and ani- 
mated, and the oratorical form lends 
itself well to a consistent running ac- 
count of the great apostle’s career, with 
some special effort to put in their place 
and significance the epistles. It will 
be welcomed by many who wish to get 
a comprehensive bird’s-eye view of a 
great life and literature. 

“Living Together” and “Children of 
the Father,” by Florence M. Dadmun 
(The Beacon Press) are textbooks for 
children of seven and eight respectively 
in the same series as Miss Buck’s book, 
reviewed above. The method is that 
of story-telling, the sources being some- 
what parallel narratives from the scrip- 
tures and from other writings. The 
expressional work, which is emphasized, 
consists of sheets of paper and booklets 
on which the little children make origi- 
nal drawings, colored borders, texts in 


color, etc. The reviewer has been for- 
tunate in knowing several persons who 
have used these guides and in seeing 
actual work accomplished by children. 
They have met the test of experience, 
and are practical, well liked and most 
profitable for religious instruction. 


Home Making 


“Kitchenette Cookery,” by Anna Mer- 
ritt East (Little, Brown & Co., Boston) 
is a practical little handbook for the 
housewife of small kitchen and economi- 
cal mind. The writer deals with ar- 
rangement of room, equipment and bud- 
gets, but the major part of the volume 
is devoted to menus that are well-bal- 
anced rations without reiteration of the 
dread words “calories” and “proteins” 
and that are within reach of the strait- 
ened purse. 


“The Candy Cook Book,’ by Alice 
Bradley (same publishers) is intended 
to help the mother who does not think 
store candy is always wholesome for her 
children. Three hundred recipes are 
given for candy that can be made in a 
home kitchen without special machinery. 


Talks to the Young People 


Hermann Hagedorn is known as a 
rising poet. In “You Are the Hope of 
the World” (The Macmillan Company) 
he turns his lyric gift to good effect as 
he tells young America in ringing prose 
what and why boys and girls mean more 
to our future because of the great War 
than ever before. The little pocketbook 
is just the thing for the youth who 
needs to put a nozzle on his patriotism. 

It has for a long time been desirable 
that those who desire to deter boys from 
smoking might have at hand a treatise 
that was something more than scare- 
heads. Dr. George J. Fisher and Elmer 
Berry (Association Press) have produced 





in “The Physical Effects of Smoking” a 
volume containing careful charts that 
show the results of every sort of ex- 
periment in determining the effect of to- 
bacco upon the young. The culmination 
of testimony is startling, and many a 
youth who would not be convinced by a 
tract or a sermon will be by the ergo- 
graph and the blood-pressure machine, 

Hervey Smith McCowan has collected 
in “The Trail a Boy Travels” (same 
publishers) ten separate papers that 
have been useful as they have been 
widely distributed among boys and girls, 
These are “tracts” of a new sort, stories, 
sentimental but wholesome, pointing the 
way to honor. They deal with the boy 
who forgets to write to mother; the girl 
who does not understand the wiles of 
the hunter; the boy who almost goes 
wrong in the city—modern situations and 
modern instances, _ skilfully handled. 
Those who are impressed by these 
pointed tales will be glad to know that 
the separate incidents are still available 
in leaflets, for distribution where they 
are bound to do good. 

“A Big Brother Investment,” by F. 
H. Cheley (same publishers) is a smaller, 
similar book telling how a boy was saved 
by his mother and the Y. M. C. A. when 
he, too, had started out on the long trail 
that the modern boy usually travels. 

“The Sunday Story Hour,” by Laura 
Ella Cragin (George H. Doran Com- 
pany) is a collection by a practised story- 
teller for mothers and teachers. It is 
wholly for little children, and we who 
know how easy it is for us to shoot over 
their heads will be grateful for one who 
knows how to keep the incident simple 
and the language plain. Some of the 
tales are from the Bible, and some are 
not. Forty good half-hours for the space 
between the dark and the daylight, on 
that day which may be but sometimes, 
because of our indolence is not, the best 
of all the week. 


Books From Abroad 


Reviewed by Ralph Wigmore 


The Future of Constan- 


tinople* 


SPECIAL interest attaches to this 
book just now, because one of 
the most pressing problems con- 


nected with the Peace to follow the pres- 
ent War is: What is to be done with 


Constantinople? For more than a hun- 
dred years, since the decay and expected 





*The Future of Constantinople. By 
Leonard Woolf. (Allen & Unwin.) 


dissolution of the Turkish Empire be- 
came manifest, the Eastern Question has 
occupied the anxious attention of the 
statesmen of Europe and has been the 
bugbear of diplomacy. The Crimean and 
the late Balkan wars were its direct out- 
come, and it was a large issue in the 
outbreak of the present struggle; for to 
both Russia and Germany, Turkey was 
an object of immense interest. Russia 
badly needed Constantinople as the out- 
let for her immense grain trade, and as 
the only available port on the south, 


while Germany looked to Turkey to sat 
isfy her desire for colonial expansion 
in the East, on account of which her 
Berlin to Bagdad railway was under- 
taken. 

A few months ago the _ solution 
seemed clear—that Russia would take 
Constantinople, and that the great Pow- 
ers would thus get rid of their long anx- 
iety about “the sick man of Europe.” 
But Russia’s declaration that she will 
not do this reopens the problem. The 
Entente could not hand it over to Ger- 
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many without perilling the future peace 
of the world, since it would leave Per- 
sia, and ultimately India, exposed to the 
aggressions of Germany, and would 
mean another war as soon as Germany 
was strong enough to attack. Neither 
could they allow it to remain with its 
present possessors; for this would leave 
unsettled the Eastern question (the 
cause of three wars), would prevent the 
development of Russia, and would per- 
mit the continuance of the misgovern- 
ment of Armenia and a repetition of 
the shocking massacres there. 

Mr. Woolf’s solution avoids all these 
evils. He argues for the creation of an 
international state in the territory of 
Constantinople and the Straits. This 
is not a new idea, but what gives it its 
special value is his presentation of the 
case. He has long been a student of 
international institutions, and his task 
is to show that the type of solution which 
he has advocated for other and wider 
problems will apply to the particular 
question of Constantinople. He has 
given careful study to the workings of in- 
ternational institutions, and has a minute 
knowledge of their history, and points 
out clearly the causes of their varying 
failure and success, showing by a de- 
tailed history of the Danube Commission 
how the problem of regulating an inter- 
national waterway has been satisfactor- 
ily solved. 

No one will dispute that international 
institutions are capable of managing 
and policing the waterways of the Straits 
in time of peace on the successful model 
of the Danube. The problem of setting 
up municipal government (which in time 
would tend to become self-government) 
in Constantinople is also a task of man- 
ageable compass. The key to its suc- 
cess would be to leave to each of the 
many national religious communities of 
the city their traditional autonomy in 
their own affairs. Moslems, Greeks and 
Armenians would each prefer to man- 
age their own schools, churches and so- 
cial institutions. The municipality need 
therefore handle only “gas and water” 
and police. The Danube model is ap- 
plicable to either of the two possible 
solutions: 1. The setting up of an inter- 
national state, following the expulsion, 
not of the Turk, but of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment; or, 2, the maintenance of Turk- 
ish civil rule, with the neutralization of 
the Straits. Mr. Woolf strongly advo- 
cates the former solution, and it is in- 
comparably the better of the two, though 
it implies, at the settlement, a consid- 
erable power on our side to impose our 
will. 

Mr. Woolf’s solution — disarmament 
and neutralization of the Straits, and 
control by an international commission, 
employing only such a force as is neces- 
sary for ordinary police duty—works 


perfectly in time of peace. It seems, 
however, inadequate to the danger of 
war. He argues that if war broke out, 
the security for the observance of treat- 
ies in the Straits is the general guaran- 
tee of the league of nations and its co- 
operative force. Its navies would defend 
the passage of the Straits, if they were 
threatened. This, however, hardly pro- 
vides against the danger of surprise. A 
power which meditated aggression would 
take its measures to rush the Straits, at 
or even before the declaration of war. 
The incident of the “Goeben” and “Bres- 
lau” might be repeated, and if the Straits 
had been disarmed, a very small flotilla, 
wll provided with mines and torpedoes, 
would make short work of the interna- 
tional commission and close the Straits 
before the forces of the League could 
reach them. For this reason it has been 
suggested by other internationalists that 
some one strong and disinterested power 
should assume, with the mandate from 
Europe, the military guardianship of 
the Straits. That Power could only be 
America. Russia has dropped her pre- 
tensions, and America has given proof 
of her readiness to act on the dictates 
of international duty. This supplement, 
however, only strengthens his argument. 
It is quite easy to combine the civic con- 
trol of the Straits in peace by an in- 
ternational commission with the military 
guardianship of America, neither is it 
necessarily incompatible even with the 
continued sovereignty of the Sultan (sub- 
ject to disarmament) over the city, 
though the termination of every vestige 
of Turkish government is on every 
ground desirable. 

It may be only a dream, but it is a 
glorious dream, to make Constantinople 
the capital of a league of nations which, 
as far as possible, shall be the guar- 
antee of the peace of Europe. 


The Awakening of an 


Empire* 
MONG the many questions which 
A must be faced after the War that 
of Trade stands pre-eminent. A 
reaction from the sovereignty of Free 


Trade had set in several years ago, as 
the result of the experience of “dump- 


” 


ing” of the surplus manufactures of 
countries in which Protection ruled, es- 
pecially in years when they were suffer- 
ing from the effects of over-production. 
This movement has gained momentum 
by the lessons of the War, and even 
Free Traders are coming to admit that 
a change is inevitable. Mr. Webster, 
whose book has just appeared, is a 
“whole hog” Protectionist.” Many sup- 
porters of Free Trade have been suffi- 


 *The Awakening of an Empire. By 
Robert Grant Webster (Murray). 


ciently alarmed by the situation created 
by the lapse of Germany into barbaric 
methods of warfare to perceive that Eng- 
land must no longer depend upon other 
countries for anything included in arma- 
ment, and therefore that certain com- 
modities must in future be produced 
mainly at home, such as explosives and 
the materials for making them; and 
even more important will it be to pro- 
duce a much larger proportion of the 
cereals it needs for food than it has 
been in the habit of growing. Farming 
has been for many years on the down- 
grade, as it has been impossible for the 
farmer to compete in the open market 
with the great grain-growing countries 
of the world. The remedy is felt to be 
in a suitable tariff, which will protect 
British trade, especially in the neces- 
saries of life, and which, among other 
things, will give a preference to imports 
from the oversea Dominions of the Em- 
pire. Mr. Webster has strong views on 
the necessity of retaining “key” indus- 
tries, giving state support to agriculture, 
and to some extent to industry gener- 
ally. So that we see that just at the 
time when Free Trade in a modified 
form was gaining some headway in other 
countries, the War has thrown England 
back into the arms of Protection. Books 
like this are multiplying and are useful 
in preparing the country for the great 
changes which must soon be made. 


The Immortal Gamble and 
the Part Played In It by 
H. M. S. Cornwallis* 


MONG the many episodes of the 
War, few will live longer in the 
memory than the story of Gal- 

lipoli, that revelation of the heroism of 
the men at the front and of the incom- 
petence and criminal conduct of those 
members of the Ministry at home on 
whom lies the responsibility for that 
gamble in men’s lives. 

There have been not a few books on 
the campaign, but perhaps none of 
greater value or deeper interest than 
“The Immortal Gamble,” written by two 
authors whose qualification is that they 
were witnesses of every important oper- 
ation at the southern end of the penin- 
sular and of many elsewhere. The one 
was an executive, officer and the other 
the padre of the ship, and where they 
were not eye-witnesses of the events they 
describe they were careful to obtain their 
information from those who were pres- 
ent on the occasion. 

The “Cornwallis” was the first ship 


*The Immortal Gamble, and the Part 
Played in It by H. M. S. Cornwallis. 
By A. T. Stewart, Acting Commander, 
R. N., and the Rev. J. C. E. Peshall, 
B. A., Chaplain, R. N. (A. & C. Black). 
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to open fire on the forts of the Darda- 
nelles on the first day of the long-dis- 
tance bombardment, and she was the 
last ship to leave those waters when the 
evacuation took place. That both ship 
and ship’s company deserve to have 
their joint adventures recorded is evi- 
dent from the long honor list of the 
“Cornwallis.” 

The book is written in a delightful 
style, and it is not easy to detect where 
the padre has laid down his pen and 
his colleague has taken it up. The de- 
scriptions of the stirring scenes are most 
graphic, and the book possesses an un- 
flagging interest. It is full, too, of a 
quaint humor which adds to its attrac- 
tion. Here, for instance, is an example 
of heroism not untinged with humor: At 
8.10, she (the “Ocean’’) sank. As the 
“Kennet,” with part of the “Ocean’s” 
crew returned up the Dardanelles a 
strong swimmer was seen coming down 
with the current. The “Kennet” stopped 
and picked him up. “I was just swim- 
ming down to Tenedos,” he said—Tene- 
dos being twenty miles away—‘to tell 
you that you have left four men in the 
‘Ocean.’” The destroyer pushed ahead 
with all.speed, and, sure enough, there 
were four forlorn stokers sitting on the 
foc’s’le, which was awash. 

Here is a description of the landing 
from one of the boats which gives us 
an idea of the fearful character of the 
battle-risks which men had to face: 
“They steamed towards V Beach and 
were slipped within 300 yards of the 
shore. Up to this point there was no 
opposition. They were pulling in under 
their own oars, and the ‘River Clyde’ had 
just gone aground. Suddenly a terrific 
fire was opened upon them, and the bul- 
lets were flying like hailstones. The 
boat’s side was riddled. Directly she 
touched the beach the bowman, Taylor, 
jumped out with the painter, and he 
was instantly shot, dying later at Malta 


Hospital. The few untouched soldiers 
jumped into the water, and of the 
thirty-two originally in the boat only 
three got ashore, a major, a captain and 
a lieutenant being killed or wounded with 
their men. By this time there were only 
two left at the oars, Skitmore, A. B., and 
Boy Darling, with leading seaman Ford 
at the tiller. Craigie, A. B., and Boy 
Runacres were in the bottom of the boat 
dressing the wounded. Lynn, A. B., had 
been hit in the leg by a bullet, which 
had first passed through the boat’s side, 
and though he could not move he dressed 
the wounded who were within his reach. 
Boy Darling was shot next, and Ford 
left the tiller and took his oar. ‘Cheer 
up, son; it will soon be over,’ he said: 
and almost immediately a bullet found 
its billet in his shoulder. He continued 
to row with one hand, and he and Skit- 
more between them backed the boat 
out.” 


English Farming, Past and 


Present* 


ANY people cannot conceive it 
M possible that, even in this cen- 
tury of rapid changes, any 

serious alterations in the existing sys- 
tems of the tenure and cultivation of 
English land are really imminent.” So 
Mr. Prothero, writing in 1912, began the 
last chapter of his book. It is doubly 
interesting to re-read his forecast now, 
for the philosopher has become King. 
Mr. Prothero is President of the Board 
of Agriculture, and as king has pre- 
sented to the House of Commons a Corn 
Production Bill certain revolutionary 
features of which might have struck him 
with anticipatory horror as the philoso- 
pher of 1912. But lately English corn 
has touch ninety shillings once more, and 
it looks as though England had to feed 


*English Farming, Past and Present. 
By R. E. Prothero (Longmans). 


herself again or run the risk of starving, 
With the revelation which the War has 
brought of the dangerous condition of a 
community dependent solely upon its 
manufactures and its trade, the func- 
tions of agriculture has taken on a new 
aspect. Before it was the social ques- 
tion that seemed to call for change; 
land for the laborer, security of tenure 
for the farmer, were the questions in- 
volved. Now production dominates the 
situation; whatever readjustment has to 
be effected, it must be determined in 
the main by the necessity of securing a 
vastly increased output of food from our 
own acres as an insurance against a 
blockade which has been experienced not 
merely as possible, but as actually opera- 
tive. And this changes our views about 
land. Before the War there was a school 
of thought which advocated the giving 
up English land in part to providing 
recreation for the townsman and split- 
ting up other parts into small holdings 
to be occupied by men who either men- 
tally could not adjust themselves to the 
industrial system or whose health de- 
manded an outdoor life. These small 
holdings were to maintain themselves by 
producing perishables, like milk and 
vegetables, like fruit and flowers. Now 
the stress is back upon corn, on inten- 
sive large-scale farming, and on the sci- 
entific utilization of organization and 
machinery to get the most food out of 
the country’s capital in land. 

This book grew out of an earlier work 
of Mr. Prothero’s, “The Pioneers and 
Progress of English Farming,” which 
has been of immense value to the 
younger men, who are striving to lead 
the farmer to better ways. These two 
books more than any others tell the 
reader the history of English agriculture, 
and the means by which the present ex- 
traordinary conditions may be utilized 
for the progress of agriculture in Eng- 
land in the near future. 
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Forcasting Philadelphia's Theatrical 


a wise man wishes to look for- 

ward into a budding Philadelphia 
theatrical season, he invariably looks 
backward. He doesn’t cast a wary eye 
over the achievements of dramatic his- 
tory in this city, untangle threads of 
development, trace tendencies, as wise 
men frequently do, and then map the 
probable course of continued artistic 
evolution. No, he is too wise for that. 
He looks backward and away from 
Philadelphia. 

So far as the theatrical history of 
Philadelphia and every other city of im- 
portance, save one, is concerned, it is all 
a matter of rewriting history. Probably 
the “rewrite,” as the newspaper editor 
calls it, will be nearer the truth, in its 
estimate of the worth of plays and play- 
ers; certainly its conclusions will rep- 
resent with immeasurably greater accu- 
racy the judgment of the composite 
American mind, but Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago and Boston are nevertheless per- 
petually engaged in viewing and judg- 
ing, applauding or pitying, the plays 
which New York took to its arms the 
previous season. 

Of course, there are exceptions. Exi- 
gencies of time, place and previous con- 
tracts sometimes require a manager to 
shift a new play into a Chicago, Boston 
or Philadelphia theater before it reaches 
what he likes to call “The Big Town.” 
Under such circumstances it is likely to 
run its allotted course in that city, go 
through its agonizing process of “doc- 
toring,” and then proceed to New York, 
probably never to return, and certainly 
not before the second or third season 
thereafter. To the producer this is sub- 
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Season 
By Harold P. Quicksall 


stantially the old process of “trying it 
on the dog’—with this difference, that 
he recognizes the dog’s greater sophisti- 
cation in these cases enough to avoid 
offering him anything but his best tricks. 
And, having the pure, artistic soul of a 
theater manager, he respects properly 
the certain market of a million and a 
half souls. 

This fall the retrospective survey re- 
veals a superabundance of material. New 
York has nearly five first-class: theaters 
for every one in Philadelphia. The pro- 
ductions which New York housed last 
season are sufficiently numerous to give 
every theater in Philadelphia a new play 
each week, regardless of their individual 
popularity, and still leave enough over 
to carry the season through the summer 
months and probably half-way to Christ- 
mas. Some of these productions, how- 
ever, have long since found their way 
to the storehouse—may their perverted 
souls find rest!—others will never appear 
on the “road,” and, of course, Chicago 
and Boston theaters must be filled. 

At this writing the bookings here are 
still in a turbulent state. The list of 
productions which Philadelphia is rea- 
sonably certain to see, however, sug- 
gests that American managers have 
studied the experiences of the English 
theater under war conditions and are 
planning their season in expectation of 
a similar popular reaction here. Pure 
farce, musical plays and character com- 
edy are most numerous on the list ex- 
actly in the order named. For the most 
serious plays of the season—that is, the 
plays which take the theater most seri- 
ously—Philadelphia will probably turn to 
the Adelphi, where that delightful com- 


edy, “A Successful Calamity,” and sev- 
eral other fine products of New York’s 
last season will appear. Present book- 
ings at the Broad Street Theater, the 
Adelphi’s only rival in plays of this sort, 
show a pure vein of light comedy. The 
season will probably open with “Captain 
Kidd, Jr.,” Rida Johnson Young’s delight- 
ful farce comedy of children, dream 
pirates and eccentric character types. 
“Pals First” will probably follow. Then 
the schedule shows a return engagement 
for “Pollyanna,” Ruth Chatterton in 
“Come Out of the Kitchen,” and one of 
the gems of the season, Maud Adams in 
one or more Barrie plays. Billy Burke 
in her new play, and Jane Cowl, prob- 
ably in her own “Lilac Time,” are also 
to be visitors at this theater. 

The Garrick will get its usual series 
of last season New York successes, but 
this is probably the choicest series the 
Garrick has had in five seasons. The 
four pieces which are definitely an- 
nounced should be quite sufficient to keep 
this house, now under the management 
of Mr. Samuel Nirdlinger, crowded right 
up to the close of the season. They are 
“The Willow Tree,” “The Boomerang,” 
“Turn to the Right” and “Cheating 
Cheaters.” - 

From all prospects the Lyric and For- 
rest will exploit the lingerie of the 
theater, the musical comedies and revues, 
in beautiful style. “The Passing Show 
of 1917” should be an early visitor at 
the North Broad street playhouse, and 
after it will come the deluge of musical 
“shows” which the Shuberts always 
have conveniently tucked in their New 
York theaters, in their producing offices, 
or, apparently, from the readiness with 
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which they are tossed out, up their 
sleeves. Julia Sanderson will be an early 
visitor at the Forrest. This time she is 
expected to have the company of Joseph 
Cawthorne, but not Donald Brian. Prob- 
ably preceding her will be a Klaw and 
Erlanger operetta. David Warfield in 
“The Music Master” and Bernhardt will 
give a dramatic diversion from musical 
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entertainment, which “The Follies of 
1917” and Fred Stone’s new musical 
piece will doubtless balance. 

Everywhere in the world of the 
theater men are talking “big season” 
and immeasurable prosperity. That 
augurs well. When theatrical men talk 
like that they are always ready, in their 
own parlance, to “take a chance,” which 


Snyder 


means turning out productions galore. 
Much of their work will be worthy of 
high praise. Much, to put it mildly, will 
not. But all of it, for the sake of the 
development of the American theater, 
will demand intelligent inspection and 
kindly criticism. The evils of the native 
stage are not, by any means, all due to 
the managers. 


RICHARD6HON 


Child 


Y POVERTY of words is such 
M That no skien can it ever spin, 
Wherewith to weave a garment fair 
To dress my brain-born baby in. 


So, oft, in homely garments clad, 
I hold it up and cry, “Oh, see!” 

A thousand charms my eyes behold— 
So fair is Fancy’s child to me! 


With scornful smile (more oft a frown), 
The busy world goes rushing by; 

The haughty and the rich stop not; 
They scarcely heed my joyous cry. 


But oft the humble folk draw near— 
They kiss my baby’s hands and feet; 

Their speechless heartstrings throb with mine; 
What critic’s praise were half as sweet? 
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\ Victrola XVII, $250 
ta ©6€- Victrola XVII, electric, $300 


Mahogany or oak 


Victrola-the highest attainment 
in the arts of sound 


The mission of the Victrola is purely one of transmission. The 
recorder and reproducer should tell the simple truth, no more, no less. 

The Victrola is not an instrument in which the interpretation and 
expression depend on the player like the organ, piano, etc. No instrument 
can be made to improve on Melba, Carusoand the other great artists. The true 
function of the Victrola is to reproduce faithfully the work of these artists. 

The following beautiful lines from ‘‘ The Rubaiyat”’ tell the story: 

“The moving finger writes; and, having writ, 
Moves on; nor all your piety nor wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it.”’ 

The only modifications permissible are those obtained by changing the 
needles from loud tone to soft tone and by adjusting the sound doors to suit 
the size of the room or the mood of the listener. 


There are Victor dealers everywhere, and they will gladly play your favorite music for you 
and demonstrate the various styles of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co,, Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Victor Supremacy 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company designating the products of this Company only. Warning: 
The use of the word Victrola upon or in the promotion or sale of any 
other Talking Machine or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 


To insure Victor quality, always fi R y I Noti ; 
look for the famous trademark, i , mportant Notice. Victor 
“His Master's Voice.” It is on a!l | Records and Victor Machines are 
genuine products of the Victor Talk- ir 4 . scientifically co-ordinated and syn- 
ing Machine Company. ——- chronized by our special processes 
ie vie’ of manufacture; and their use, one 
New Victor Records demon- SS => with the other, is absolutely essen- 
strated at all dealers on the Ist / tial to a perfect Victor reproduction, 
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NEW BOOKS FOR SALE IN THE 
WANAMAKER BOOK STORES 


(Kindly mention ‘‘The Book News Monthly ’’ 


when ordering) 


The Salt of the Earth. By Mrs. 
Alfred Sedgwick. $1.40. 


Martie, the Unconquered. By 
Kathleen Norris. $1.35. 


Toward the Goal. By Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward. $1.25 


The Living Present. By Gertrude 
Atherton. $1.50. 


A World in Ferment. By Nicho- 
las Murray Butler. $1.25. 


The Camera as Historian. By H. 
D. Gower, L. Stanley Jack and 
W. W. Topley. $2.50. 


The Youth and the Nation. By 
Harry H. Moore. $1.25. 


Your Part in Poverty. By George 
Lansbury. $1.00. 


Alcohol. By Eugene Lyman Fisk. 
$1.00. 


To Mexico With Scott. By Cap- 
tain E. Kirby Smith. $1.25. 


The Reconstruction of Poland. 
By Herbert Adams Gibbons. 
$1.00. 


When writing to advertisers, please 


Retail Buying. By Clifton C. 
Field. $1.25. 


William Dean Howells. By Alex- 
ander Harvey. $1.50. 


Excess Condemnation. By Rob- 
ert E. Cushman. $2.00. 


The Book of Home Nursing. By 
Frances Campbell. $1.25. 


The Complete Infantry Guide. 
$6.00. 


Amarilly in Love. By Belle K. 


Maniates. $1.25. 


President Wilson From an Eng- 
lish Point of View. By H. Wil- 
son Harris. $1.75. 


The Rebirth of Russia. By Isaac 
F. Mareosson. $1.25. 


The Budget. 
$3.75. 


By Rene Stourm. 
His Own Country. By Paul Kes- 
ter. $1.50. 


Kenny. 
$1.35. 


By Leona Dalrymple. 
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(Continued from page 25, Reading Section) 
ticularly his liability under various cir- 
cumstances, as when his car is being 
driven by a friend, or a member of his 
family, by an unlicensed chauffeur, by 


his chauffeur with and without the own- | 
er’s consent; when he lends his auto. | 
It also gives information regarding de- | 


fense in arrest for speeding, the law 
on turning corners, frightening horses, 


unregistered automobiles, the rights of | 


pedestrians, the liability of garage own- 
ers, etc. 


The book is primarily for the every- | 


day reader, and not for the law student, 


all legal language being excluded, and | 


only foot note references being given 


as to authority for statements made. | 
These cover the general law as applied | 


in all States. 


Culture and Diseases of the Sweet 
Pea, The. By J. J. Tauberhaus. In- 


troduction by Melville T. Cook. E. P. 


Dutton & Company. $2.00. 


A complete study of the culture of the | 


sweet pea, very clearly arranged and 


exhaustive in its detail. The book is | 


well illustrated and will be of immense 
value to scientific gardeners. 


How to Make the Garden Pay. By 


Edward Morrison and Charles Thomas 


Brues. Houghton, Mifflin Company. 60 | 


cents. 


A mighty practical little book in in- | 


tensive gardening, showing how the best 
results can be obtained from even the 


least favorable conditions. There are | 
tables and statistics conveniently ar- | 


ranged for the amateur. 


Poetic Year for 1916: A Critical An- | 
thology, The. By William Stanley | 
Small, Maynard & Co. 


Braithwaite. 
$2.00. 

This is a beautiful volume containing 
a comprehensive discussion of the poetic 
works of many writers. It is written 
in dialogue form with four friends who 


talk in a very interesting manner of the | 


different merits of the poets. 


Training for the Trenches. By Cap- 
tain Leslie Vickers. George H. Doran 


Company. $1.00. 
In this time when so many men have 
volunteered their services in some ca- 


pacity or other to the Government or | 


have been claimed under the draft, such 
a book will greatly help those who have 
little or no knowledge of the conditions 
under which they are to work. This is 
the experience of one man who went to 
war unprepared in information and had 
to learn through hard experience. 


Milady’s House Plants. By Frederick 
E. Palmer. A. T. De La Mare Company. 
$1.00. 

Following the lecture given by Mr. 
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Coming October Ist—A Fall Leader 


What Allah Wills 


A Tale of Morocco 
“The Land of the Purple Sunset” 


By IRWIN L. GORDON 
Author of “The Log of the Ark” 


The story of a man and girl who knew no fear—a bit out of life, 
compact with brave love and adventure in that city of the long gray walls 
where the muezzin calls to prayer and the faithful still answer. 


““For East is East and West is West” 


And Mercedes Maxim bears the very mark of that vast country 
which is as it was. 
And John Forbes is of the new ways. 


Mr. Gordon, author-of one of the “Six Best Sellers” of 1916, paints 
a contrast—that of the sharp sword and of the profound peace in those 
desert sands which you will not forget. He knows each step in his road. 


With Frontispiece in full color and four black and white illustrations 
by Modest Stein. Net, $1.35. 


THE PAGE COMPANY 


TO BE 
PUBLISHED 


53 BEACON ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


twenty-two years old. Those who conduct it like to 

think of it as a weekly visitor to ambitious writers, as 
a visitor who must not be pretentious, not dull, but friendly and 
helpful. Recognizing that writing may be an art, or a trade, or 
a profession—what the writer himself makes it—THE EDITOR 
tries to tell writers, so far as such things may be taught, how to 
write stories, articles, verses and plays, etc. One thing it does, 
in a way that never has been equalled, is to bring to the atten- 
tion of writers news of all the opportunities to sell their work. 
News of current prize competitions is a weekly feature. Editori- 
als on copyright and authors’ literary property rights are fre- 
quent. 


’ VHE EDITOR is a weekly magazine for writers. It is 


P. C. Macfarlane says that THE EDITOR’S leading articles, 
which usually are written by Charles Leonard Moore, are the 
best essays on writing being published today. 

THE EDITOR has a department devoted to letters in which 
successful contemporary writers tell of the genesis, development 
and writing of certain of their published stories. 

A yearly subscription (52 weekly numbers) costs $3.00. A four 
months’ trial subscription costs $1.00. Single copies are $.10 each. 


THE EDITOR 


C Box RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
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Calling Cards 
For the Social Season Now Beginning 


Here are some of the prevailing styles, all of which are in good taste: 


STYLES OF ENGRAVING 
j 


“i C7 CZ, | 
SCRIPT yA e | ns ; eae 
CALLING CARD PRICES 
BLACK FRENCH SCRIPT SMU 15 Ju Liaw Wouwth Yq cae) y | Engraved Plate, Including Fifty Cards, : 
( Name Only : 
SHADED: FRENCH SCRIPT Mix Dau f Wer Nos moan | Script Peewee eee ewww eee eene $1.25 
Extra for address, per line . . 


GOTHIC MR .WILLIAM DUDLEY JUSTICE Gothic Black Roman Black 
, ’ 
French Script and Black Old 
BLACK ROMAN MR.GEORGE GRANT HOLSTEIN | SR sckeces qutne axes 2.00 


Extra for address, per line.. 1.50 


Shaded French Script, Berlin 
Block, Black Caxton, Shaded 
Old English and Modern 
ce te ia Sa a a 3.00 


MODERN ROMAN Mrs.Etwood Gilroy Simpson 
BERLIN BLOCK MR.AUCBREY NEWTON TYLER 


BLACK OLD ENGLISH Airs Charles Lepris Dalania 














SHADED OLD ENGLISH Alliss Hallie Rarsaed Keine Shaded Caxton .............. 4.00 
Extra for address, per line .. 3.00 







SHADED CAXTON Miss Jean Ames Cravison 
Card Envelopes, per pack of 25 .20 
es = 
BLACK CAXTON Mir. Richard Hale Sussex 


The Gardenia and the Honeysuckle 
Lend Their Fragrance to Ayame 


and the blending is a most delicious and fragrant perfume. 


Ayame perfume is one of the products of the Queen Mary 
Laboratories, and though it is a comparatively new scent it is already 
quite popular. 

Ayame extract, $1.25 and $2.50 a bottle. 
Ayame toilet water, $2.50 a bottle. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
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The Well-Dressed 
Man Prefers 


Suspenders 
Belts 
Wrighion Garters 
Qrghion Armbands 


Manufactured by 


PIONEER 


SUSPENDER CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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AUTHORS! kezy2s Yt 
e Revised and Typed. 
Typing fee forty cents per thousand words. Work 
properly executed Experienced readerand reviser 


ANNA PAYNE, 318-320 Sixth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





TEACH YOUR CHILD AT HOME 


A vital subject to every mother is the 
early instruction of her child, An op- 
portunity for mothers to proceed along 
the same successful and scientific meth- 
ods used in the most progressive kinder- 
gartens in the country is offered in THE 
KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST 
GRADE, a magazine to which the best- 
known writers in the educational field 
are contributors, and which fully meets 
the needs of the mother who does not 
have the advantage of a kindergarten for 
her child. IT WILL CONVINCE YOU 
that you may profitably apply kinder- 
garten principles to your everyday in- 
struction of the little ones with very 
beneficial results. Regular subscription 
price, $1.25 a year (10 months), but to 
“show you” we offer a 3 months’ trial 
subscription for only 25 cents. Make 
this experiment now and watch the re- 
sults in your own home. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


KINDERGARTEN INSTRUCTION 
3 MONTHS—25 CENTS 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Palmer in Boston on “House Plants,” the 
lecturer was besieged by hundreds of 
questions. These Mr. Palmer has en- 
deavored to answer by telling in a most 
concise and intelligible manner, the re- 
sults of his careful observation of many 
years. 


War Food. By Amy L. Handy. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


In these war-times when much of the 
talk concerns the conservation of food, 
such a book is invaluable with its sug- 
gestions of keeping vegetables, fruits 
and meats. 


British Navy at War, The. By W. 
MacNeile Dixon. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 

The story of what the British Navy 
has done in the present war with de- 
ceriptions of the big sea fights and also 
an interesting account of the submarine. 


Lake and Stream Game Fishing. By 
Dixie Carroll. S. Stewart & Kidd Com- 
pany. 

A complete book on fishing—the tackle 
“nd bait to use as well as a number of 
fishing experiences. The habits and pe- 
-uliarities of the different fish and where 
best to find them are also clearly ex- 
plained. 


Through the Year With Thoreau. 
Edited by Herbert W. Gleason. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 


These are passages from Thoreau’s 
writings in which he describes the flow- 
ers and other forms of New England 
nature in the four seasons of the year, 
and Mr. Gleason has combined them with 
wonderful photographs. 


Oppressed English, The. By Ian Hay. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 50 cents. 


Mr. Hay, a Scotchman, treats of the 
characteristics of the English as a race 
and discusses the subject of their being 
widely misunderstood. It is full of 
clever quotations used appropriately and 
effectively. 


ANTHONY AND HERO 
AND EPIC POEMS 


By SIMMIE 


Ob such a spectacle! Look! Look! 

Who first suggested uniforms for soldiers 

For while formidable to the enemy 

They inspire a friend. Look! See how 
imposing 

Than the citizens and yet, they are but people. 

And the martial music makes one almost 

Wish for foes. 

** These i beautiful Rew ofp the 
reader some as to the sweetness, pathos and charm 
of the i of the volume."’—Louisville Times. 

Price by mail $1.06 in one volume 
F. SIMON, Publisher 


86 Congress Avenue - - New Haven, Conn. 
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Excellence of these 


Dress Fabrics 


Are Appreciated 
by W omen of taste 
and refinement. 
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Storage Batteries Simplified. By Vic- 
tor W. Page. The Norman W. Henley 
Publishing Company. $1.50. 

All those who deal in automobiles 
either as salesmen or repairmen ought 
to have a copy of this book, as all elec- 
tric and gasoline automobiles use stor- 
age batteries. This is by no means their 
only use, since they are used also in 
running many kinds of electrical appa- 
ratus and machinery. 


How to Write for Moving Pictures. 
By Marguerite Bertsch. George H. 
Doran Company. $1.50. 


CORRECT ENGLISH 


HOW TO USE IT 
JOSEPHINE TURCK BAKER, Editor 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


Special Feature Every Month 


Your Every Day Vocabulary 


How to Enlarge it 


Sample Copy 10c 
Subscription Price, $2 a Year 


EVANSTON - ILLINOIS 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly 













summer sun. 


Keeps Hot 1 H 


ool and clear as from some shaded 
spring is the Thermos drink—even under the heat of a 
Magic—well, at least remarkable. 

Thermos has become a necessity in over ten million families. 
It may be had in many pleasing forms—Carafes—Jugs— 
Bottles—Food Jars—Lunch Kits—Some in Art Finishes. 
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MDs Keeps Cold 









Thermos serves you right—food or drink— 

hot or cold—when—where—and as you like 
All tem perature retaining vessels are not Thermos. 
For your protection and ours please note that the 
name THERMOS is plainly stamped on the bot- 
tom of every metal Thermos case, and plainly 









































































































































































To many, such a book will come as 
a welcome addition to the library work- 
shop. Practically every one who has 
ever made any attempt in the literary 
field has turned to writing scenarios, and 
while the art seems to be comparatively 
to “land” a play. The author is a weil- 
known scenario writer connected for a 
number of years with the Vitagraph 
Company. 


English Biography. By Walter H. 
Dunn. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

This is probably the first book that 
has been written which contains a thor- 
ough study of English biography. 


Second Book of Operas, A. By Henry 
Edward Krehbiel. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.00, 

This and “A Book of Operas” make 
a complete study of nearly all the 
operas that have been given at various 
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etched on the side of every glass refill or filler. 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 
Orrice: 35-37 West 31st Street 
Factory: Norwich, Conn. 












New York City 











times. Mr. Krehbiel gives a comprehen- 
sive though short plot of the operas, 
naming the great singers that have ap- 
peared in them and the characters played 
by them. 


Zone Theraphy. By William H. Fitz- 
gerald, M. D., and Edwin F, Bowers, 
M. D. I. W. Long, Columbus, Ohio. 
$1.50. 

Dr. Bowers, author of a number of 
other important medical books dealing 
with alcohol, its influence on the mind 
and body, discusses in this book Dr. Fitz- 
gerald’s Zone Theraphy and his applica- 
tion of its use to his patients. 


Mrs. Rorer’s Key to Simple Cookery. 
Arnold & Co. $1.25. 


master of good cooking. This book con- 
tains not only many varieties of excel- 
lent recipes, but it also teaches how to 
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| obtain satisfactory results and 
| utensils are best to use. 
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How to Run an Automobile. By Victor 
W. Page. The Norman W. Henley Pub- 
lishing Company. $1.50. 

Mr. Page has written several very im- 
portant books upon automobiles and mat- 
ters connected with them. To all auto- 
mobile enthusiasts, this book should be 
of great value. 


Soul of Ulster, The. By Ernest W. 
Hamilton. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

The author undertakes to explain why 
Ulster has so long resisted the Home 
Rule policy for all of Ireland. He quotes 
ancient and modern history to uphold its 
stand. His chief objection is the re- 
ligious question, and he thinks it possi- 
ble that the Sinn Fein will bridge the 
gap. 


Trench Warfare. By Lieut. J. S. 
Smith, of the British Army. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 

A little handbook on the new art of 
war as practiced in all of the fighting 
zones which will be of interest to pri- 
vates and officers of the United States 
armies which are being recruited. It is 
technical and filled with diagrams, but 
may be digested easily by any intelligent 
young man. 





Pictorial Photography. 
Anderson, E. E. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 

Many have the desire to take pictures 
particularly when traveling, but fail to 
realize the necessity of a familiarity with 
picture taking. To such, a book of this 


By Paul L. 


type will be of infinite service. The 
book is cleverly gotten up and contains 
practically all the necessary knowledge 


that a well-informed amateur should 
know. 








Moderns, The: Essays in Literary 
Criticism. By John Freeman. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 

These are studies of Shaw, Wells, 
Henry James, Maeterlinck, Joseph Con- 
rad and a number of other writers of the 
ultra-modern school. The essays are 
critical, explanatory and interpretative; 
for the most part they are appreciative, 
but the analyses are based on a very sure 
knowledge of the subject in hand and 
a wide knowledge of the best literature 
of all times. 


Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary of the 
English Language. Revised and en- 
larged. By J. Longmuir. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 


A standard work in which the whole 


| language is arranged, according to its 
In many years Mrs. Rorer has been a | 


terminations. Now reissued in response 
to a demand for a practical work of the 
kind than which nothing more complete 
and adequate has been attempted. 
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Mark Your Linen with 


CASH’S 


Woven Names 


Prevent Loss; easily sewn on 
to all kinds of Linen, Woolen 
and Knitted Articles. 


These Name Tapes 
should be attached to 
every possible article 
likely to be mislaid, 
such as 


Soves. 
RAINCOATS, 
ETC., ETC 


12 doz. $2.00 
os RSS 


He writes: “‘Be sure to mach-eby 
clothes with CASH’S NAMES.” id 


Samples and Prices Sent Free 


J. & J. CASH, Limited 


18 Chestnut Street | South Norwalk, Conn. 





Do Business by Mail 


aan’ sg rnin Bice 
"Adee er ~ ae 


War Material | Mfrs. Wealthy Men 
Cheese Box Mfrs. Axle Grease Mfrs. 
Shoe Retailers Auto Owners 
Contractors Tin Can Mfrs. 
prices and samples of 
 eteemod  cte hemans ae nol 
Koss-Gould, 10.9-X Olive 5t. 


Mailing 
haistS St.Louis 


' *»c who prefer 
Ladies to use a nice 
quality of stationary for 
their correspondence 
should i inquire for Crane’s 
Ladies’ Note Papers and 
Envelopes. 


Sold by all Stationers in a variety 
of tints and surfaces. Manufactured 
and supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE 


DALTON MASS., U. S. A. 


| by Leonard Barren. 
| & Co. 
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Garden Under Glass, A. By W. F. | 


Rowles. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$2.00. 

A very complete study of the subject 
of planting in greenhouses. One of the 


| most comprehensive books that has been 
| written on the subject and particularly 


valuable for its pictures. 


Butterflies Worth Knowing. 
Trees Worth Knowing. 
Flowers Worth Knowing. 
Birds Worth Knowing. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.60. 


Four excellent volumes for Nature 


| lovers. Replete with facts that will add 
| to the knowledge of the amateur; and 
| rich in beautiful pictures that aid in il- 
| lustrating the text. 


Pocket Garden Library, The. Edited 


Doubleday, Page 


This includes “Garden Flowers of 


| Spring,” by Ellen Eddy Shaw; “Flow- 


ers of Winter: Indoors and Out,” by Mon- 
tague Free; “Garden Flowers of Au- 
tumn,” by Ellen Eddy Shaw, and “Gar- 
den Flowers of Summer,” by Ellen Eddy 
Shaw. The volumes are pocket size, 
bound in flexible linen and constitute a 
most complete study of flower culture 
for the gardener, whether amateur or 
professional. 


Harmonic Analysis. By George Ross 
Schwartz. R. G. Badger. $1.00. 


“Harmonic Analysis” is intended to 
meet the needs of the studio, the class 
room, and the music club. As a supple- 
ment to the work of the teacher of ap- 
plied music it will prove valuable in 
arousing in the student a more than 
superficial interest in his work; as a ref- 
erence and guide book for the harmony 
student its usefulness scarcely requires 
comment. Music clubs are hearing much 
of appreciation; if this study is to prog- 
ress with real profit, it must rest upon 
a minimum of actual musical knowledge, 
which is given in this book without over- 
whelming and bewildering the reader. 


English Essayists. By William Haw- 
ley Davis. R. G. Badger. $1.50. 

Professor Davis, believing that a 
plodding, matter-of-fact biography is not 
adequate for real appreciation of the 


works of the great essayists, has given | 


us a hand-book which contains all the 
needed information, but which makes 
fascinating reading as well. He gives 
us a personal introduction to each author 
and when we are through reading what 


| Mr. Davis has to say, we feel as if we 


really knew the different essayists. The 


| book actually accomplishes what must 
| be the purpose of exery text-book on 
| literature, it leads us to read the works 


of the authors considered. 


Consider 


the Point when 
choosing a pen. 


Consider the 
“SWAN 


Lever Self Filler 
when you buy. 


For considering both in- 
sures Fountain Pen Satis- 
faction. 


Its balance, its smooth 
service, its clean line writ- 
ing qualities and even ink 
supply will justify your 
choice of any Swan Pen. 


Swan Fount Pens are 
sold under an unqualified 
guarantee made possible 
by seventy years of Swan 
Service. 


Sold by stationers, jewel- 
ers and druggists every- 
where. * 


Price, $2.50 and up. 


MABIE, TODD & Co. 
17 Maiden Lane 
New York, N. Y. 


When: writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly 
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New Combs— 
The Correct Finish for the Correct Coiffure 


@, It is by never overlooking the details and small appointments of 
her costume, that the well-groomed woman 7s well-groomed. And when 
her hair is done in the most approved mode, she sees to it that her 
combs and pins are right. 


@. New combs, of imitation shell, which may be worn with the hair 
dressed high or low, have the teeth far apart. Some have carved, 
others plain tops. 75c to $2.75 apiece. 


q. New hair pins, daintily carved, and in different sizes, are 50c to 
$2.25 each. 


@, New small carved barettes, in many styles and designs. 50c to $1. 
All are of. imitation shell. 


Beaded Bags Copied from Old Paintings 
and Tapestries 


in European Galleries, will appeal to women who appreciate such 
beautiful things. The bags come from Paris, and arrived but 
recently. 











@, Any woman who is fortunate enough to possess one of these rare 
old French beaded bags, and gives it ordinary use, may regard it as 
an heirloom for future generations. 


@, With these French bags are some fine American bags, beautifully 
beaded in artistic colors. $10 to $100 each. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly 


